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WALKS AND TALKS ON v THE FARM.—NO, ‘ 


WJ ASKED onejof our most experienced Rochester 


pillers to-day what was the cheapest food for horses ? 


After a moment's reflection he answered : 
“Ground peas.” 
Peas, he said, 

than corn. When ground 

feed. I have no doubt that horses at hard work | 
would do well on cut, feed—say half hay and half 


natural” to horses 


make very strong | 


were “more 


they 


| 
ttraw—moistened with water and dusted over with | 


short@ and pea-meal. 
With hay at $20 per tun, it behooves us to be 


| 


as | 


gonomical as possible ; but we must not starve our | 


stock. That is always peor economy. 
If steaming food for cattle and horses will eve 
I have just bought one 


¢ 


Zl 


pay, it wit pay this year. 
of Prindle’s steamers, but have used it but little as | 
yet. I intend to steam chafied corn-stalks and atzaw, | 
mixed with a few small potatoes and pumpkins for 
the cows. One objection to feeding too many corn- | 
‘stalks is that they hurt the gums of the cows. 
} Steaming would take off the sharp edges “of the 
stalks, and make them more digestible. 


My neighbor, Deacon B., was disposed to laugh at 
me to-day for estimaging corn-stalks as worth as 
much for manure as wheat straw.* He said one 
load of stalks Would make as much manure as five 
loads of wheat straw. In rotting down a heap of 
straw he said he had been astonished how little ma- 
nure it made. 

The Doctor happened to be present, and the Dea- 
con asked his opinion. “ Well,” said he, “if the 
corn-stalks are cut into chaff, I should prefer them 
to wheat straw as manure.” What could a layman 
say in reply toa D. D. and a Deacon? I c@gid but 
excuse myself by saying that I was “open f@ con- 
Viction,” and.only ga¥e tas an opinion, acknow edg- 

that we had no reliable antlyses to determiné 
ins ‘ question very much, however, whether 
atm of commstatks are worth muc ch more for ma- 


Genesce Farmer for Wovember, page 330, i is there 
femarked: “ We have no reliable analy sis of corn-stalk& and es- 
timate them as worth forgmanure as much as wheat straw.” 

J 


*See 


¢ 


od 





nure than a tun of wheat straw. 


| corn-beef,” 


| her. 


a ANUARY, 1864. 


The fact 


bulk, 


that they 


do not rot down so much, but make more is m 
,| proof that they are more valuable. 
the same thing of saw-dust ! 


If you have a good cutting-box, driven by hors 


You may say 


- 


| power, I believe it would pay to cut up all the corn 


greater ease of hauling th 


stalks simply for the 

manure. 
The Deacon is feeding a cow that he intends to 44 
“Nothing lik: P 


men.” His 


kill in a few weeks for his own use. 
he says, “for hard-working 
cow is a good one, with a slight dash of Shorthor: 
blood in her, and thrives surprisingly under, the fos- 
tering care of the Deacon. 

The Doctor said he had a cow last year that beat 


He buys a new milcl 
cow every spring, and sells the old one 


fai th 
He milks hergap to the 


It is a mistake? he 


He keeps but one cow. 


day he gets the new one. 
day he sells her to the butcher. 
says, to suppose that you can not fat a cow while 
she is giving milk. The cow he referréd to gave, 

nine quarts of milk the day she was butchered. a 
dressed over 1100 pounds of beef, and 

pounds of rough tallow in her! The butcher 2 

him $49 for her, but told him afterwards that he 

would give $60 for another just like her. The Doc 

tor is a great friend to dumb creatures “of all kindg. 

He believes thoroughly in comfortable stables, sue- 

culent reots aiid warm corn-meal pudding. 

He frequently asks me why I do not, in the Gene- 
see Farmer, urge farmers to pay more attention to 
feeding their young stock, and especially to provide 
warm and comfortable sheds for them. I tell him I 
have done so, “ Well,” says he, “do it again. 
Nothing is more impartant.” The Doctor is right. 
But what can be done to correct the evil? Farmers 
Know that it is poor economy to expose their cattle 
to the fierce blasts of our Northern winters; bug 
some of them lack energy, and not a few lack the 
sheds, &c.. There 
but they are 
is in one 


os 


means to provide better buildings, 
jare farmers who have barns enough, 
The horse-barn 





not properly arranged. 


plate, the. cow bana dhother, and the grain-barn in 
| another—all detac from each other. Now if a 
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proper site was selected and these barns plated 60 | I got a letter from my friend “S. W.” this morn- 
as to form a quadrangular barn yard, sheltered from ing. He says there can no longer be any-doubt that 
the north, west and east, and only open to the south, | on very rich, well-drained land the 16 or 18 rowed 
it would certainly be far better for the animals and Southern Ohio Dent corn will yield one-third more 
more convenient for thé farmer. |to the acre than any corn of the round Flint Va 
riety. His neighbor, Joseph Wright, has 


i " ° Taise the 
I have a few head of young cattle that are in ised th 


: mae me : in ps Ohio Dent corn for several years. He puts on twenty 
food condition, The butcher affered me Sov per 1 > ¢ 
. s age ' me aes : two-horse loads of manure to the acre, and | have 
head for them, but I think beef will be higher in a : fea ae : 
: . | myself seen some of hiscorn-stalks that were twenty 
month or two. I wrote to John Johnston asking! , : : . 1 ¥ 
rt He ape ,_, | feet high. It is essential to get the seed orn, at 
his opinion in regard to feeding them. In reply he " piles = 
; | least every other year, from the Southwest. If the 
says: ‘ ‘ 
em ” : seed raised here is planted, the tendency is to ; 
“Tf your steers have never been fed grain, they ; : . _ 
: : ; : ‘ “ | shorter kernel and a larger cob. 
will do as well or better for the first month on three vi 
or four quarts of corn-meal, (not corn and cob meal,)| But it is cetting dark. Let us go into th: house. 
an w wil ble the quantity. Your steers , . . 
as they will on double the quantity. Your steer: Have you seen Ik Marvel’s new book, My Furm of 
will eat twenty pounds each of good hay per day, Fdgewood. I do not know when I have read ange 
and on the average say four and a half quarts of thine which pleased me so much. It is charmingly 
»¢ av : » rat 4 —— Ta sf 41, ; Gs : ’ 
meal per day until the first of March; and if the | written, and quite as fascinating as aromance. A 
hay is first-rate, and they are properly attended to, | few years since he bought a farm near New Haven, 
with good sheds, well littered, and the steers of the } and in this book gives us some account of his expe 
right kind, you may expect them prime beef in| siences of New Eneland farm life. 
ninety or a hundred days. Having concluded to “turn milkman” and adopt 
“You will, perhaps, see no gain for the first the practice of soiling, he removed most of the old 
month, and perhaps there will be none, but the third | fences, and threw eighty acres of flat land into 
month they will gain more than during the two] one’ field. The neighbors, who cling to two-acte 
first. Cattle that have been accustomed to grain lots and pinched door-yards, opened their eyes and 
(the previous winter] will improve rapidly from the | mouths'very widely at this. “The Squire’s making 
start. | this ere farm into a parade-ground, a’n’t he ?” said one, 
Beef cattle, he thinks, must certainly advance | « Ef a crittur gets loose in such a rannge as that,” 
rreatly before spring; but whether it will pay to! said another, “I rather cuess he'll have a time on't.” 
fatten them depends much on the kind of cattle. |“There won’t be no great expense for digging ’o 
“If you were herve,” he writes, “I could show you post holes,” truly remarked a third. 
the right kind of cattle to fat. I have a pair of His cash account the. first year showed a logs of 
. = - 
five-year olds that gain more per day than any I| $1052. This was to be expected. The third year 
ever fed.” he realized a profit of $615. This has a more cheer. 
. . , ' 
I hope Mr. J. will inform us, through the Farmer, | ful look, but is,as he says, “not gorgeous.” The fifth 
how much they gain during the winter. | year his profits were $988, and besides his farm is in 
He adds that on account of the high price of hay | petter heart and much improved in appearance and 
and grain many farmers in his neighborhood are | yalye. 
selling off their cattle at ruinously low prices; and} Ye gives an amusing account of liis experience in 
} ‘atten are Jline ° ° ° 
some who had bought sheep to fatten are selling | pyying cows. One man tried to sell him an old cow 
them at a loss rather than to run the risk of feeding | ith the tell-tale wrinkles ragped out of her horns, 
them. |On looking in her mouth he found that there was 
* . richest man | : ? : 
Rothschild, the great banker, and the ric hest man nota tooth in her head. On looking accusingly at 
in the world, was once asked how he made his | the rural owner, who was quietly cutting a notch in 
money. “By buying,” he replied, “ when everybody | the top rail of his fence, he remarked: 
was selling, and selling when everybody was buy ing.” | “Waal, yes, kinder rubbed off; but she bites 
The principle is undoubtedly a correct one ; but pooty well with her gooms.” 
the trouble is how to ascertain when everybody is} Another man sold him a cow that was admirable 
selling. A great many people are selling their cat-| in every point of view, but sh® proved.to be an im 
tle and sheep, but still there are many others who | yoterate kicker. 
are holding on for higher prices—especialiy of | «he books recommend gentleness forthe cure Of 
sheep. It can hardly be possible that sheep will be | this propensity ; 80 does humanity ; I conturred with 
both in suggesting that treatment to Patrick. 
ye “*Gintle is it? And bedad, sir, she’s too ould for 
whether they will be enough higher to pay the cost |» eure. I’m thinking we must tie her legs, sir; but 
£ keeping, attendance, &c. | if ye orders it, bedad, it’s meself can be gintle. 


lower before spring, but it. is,an open question 
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“Soh, Moolly—soh—soh (and a kick); soh, ye 
baste (a little livelier), soh (and a kick)—soh, blast 
ye !—avh, Moolly—son, Kz aty—SOH (and a crash): 
och, you ould baste ye—t ike that! 

‘The ‘gintleness’ of Patrick 
the cow is an exce 
Sailer after milker undertook the con- 


discarded. 
task became 


st. but with no better success. The 


qu ; ; bs - a 
the measure of a man's long-suffering disposition ; | 
some gave over, and lost their tempers before the 


first ti jal was finishes 1; others conjured down the 
spirit by all sorts of endearing ey vithets and tender 
ness, until the conquest seemed ee made; when 
suddenly pail, stool and man would lapse together, 
anda stream of curses carry away all record of the 
tenderness. We came back at last to Patrick’s 
original suggestion: the legs must be tied. A A short | 
pit of thick rope passed around one foot and loosely 
knotted, then passed around the second and tied 
tightly in double knot, rendered her powerless. 
There agit slight strus ogle, but it was soon at an 
end; and she made no op position to the removal of | 
the thong after the milking was over. With this | 
simple provision, the trouble was all done aw: ws 
and for a whole year matters went well. But after 
this, there came a reformer into control of the dairy. 
The rope was barbarous; he didn’t believe in such | 
things; he hs ad seen kicking cows before. A little | 
firmness and gentleness would accomplish the object | 
better ; God didn’t make cows’ legs to be tied. The | 
position was a humane one if not logical. And the | 
thong was discarded. 

“Well, Patrick,’ said I, two days after, 
the cow 7’ 

“* And begorra, it’s the same ould baste, sir.’ 

“A few days later I inquired again after the new 
regimen of gentleness and firmness. 

“*Begorra,’ said Patrick, ‘she’s kicked him again!’ 

“A week passed ; and I repeated the inquiries. 
“<«Begorra, she’s kicked him again!’ screamed 
Patrick ; ‘and it’s a divil’s own bating he’s been 
giving the ould baste.” ’ 

The moral of the 
rate kicker, tie her legs with a gentle 
her. Nothing will effect a cure. 


‘how fares 


story is—if a cow is an invete- 
hand, or kill 





he Commissioner of Agricul- 
called the Patent Office | 
Report,) is decidedly the best volume yet issued. In 
fact, I do not know of any work on agriculture that 
The 
introductory article by Commissioner Newton pre- 


The last Report of t 
ture, (or as it was formerly 


contains so much real practical information. 


sents a broa 
tance of agriculture. 
“The United States,” 
always remain, an agricultural nation. 
the institutions of the country, and 


1 and comprehensive view of the impor- 
he says, “are, and must 
For this the 
soil, the climate, 
the age of the 

and it is the duty of the Government to take all 


vorld, have peculiarly fitted them, 


possible measures to secure to the agriculturists of 
America the fullest benefits of its ample resources. 
“Tt is hard to realize, and yet as true as Holy 
Writ, that some who shall read 
will live to see one hundred milliens of freemen 
dwelling in this dear land of ours. 





, to-day, these lines, 


With peace and | 


| | gress fulfilled ; 
’ and there is a} 
thud of the milking stool in the ribs. 


is unavailing. But | 
llent animal, and not to be hastily | 


| three parts. 


with | s 
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all the conditions of agriculture and mental pro- 
with iron bands stretching from the 
| pines of Maine to the Golden Gate; with the hum 
of factories on ten thousand streams, and swift- 
winged commerce flying to distant lands, what pen 
can sketch the possibility of this young giant of the 
West?” 

Levi Bartlett furnishes an article on “ Wheat- 
” 


Growing in New Hampshire.” He has been quite 


| successful in doing so, and is of the opinion that it 


would be for the interest of the farmers of the Old 
Granite State to reise more wheat and purchase less 
Western flour. 

The ablest article 


“Remarks on the Physiology of 


in the Report is under the 
modest heading of 
by 8. 


in interesting facts. 


Breeding,” L. Goodale, of Maine. It abounds 

The name of the writer of the article on the “ Con- 
dition and Prospects of Sheep Husbandry in the 
United States” 
the pen of a master, 

Sanford Howard, Editor of the Boston Cultivator, 
gives an interesting description of the little, hardy 
Irish cattle known as the Kerry breed. It has been 
and will 


is not given, but it is evidently from 


introduced into this country, doubtless 
prove useful on the poor hilly soils of some sections 
of New England. 
and yield very rich milk, wlfile they fatten easily 


They thrive on the coarsest, food 


when liberally fed. 
J. J. Thomas contributes an article on 
like everything 


“Farm Im- 
plements and Machinery,” which, 
from his pen, abounds in useful suggestions and im 
portant facts. He states that the capital invested*in 
farm implements in the United States is probably 
not less than five hundred millions of dollars. 
oe stiapiiaimaneminininians 

Royat ASHLEAVED KipNEyY Potate.—We have 
received a few of the Ashleaved Kidney potato from 
Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, and found them 
when cooked a mass of flour. The flavor is excellent, 
and with the earliness and prolificacy which it is 
said to have, we do not know any merit it ought to 
possess which it has not.—London Journal of Hortt 
culture. 

Is this a new potato? 
a variety bearing this name, in England, twenty 
It was the earliest and best potato we 
the Mexican. 


We were acqnainted with 


years ago. 


have ever seen. It closely resembles 


Enormous YIELD OF WHEAT FROM A SINGLE 
Gram.—The Brighton, (Eng.) Guardian states that 
at the Lewes Flower Show, Mr. Spary, of Chailey, 
exhibited a bundle of wheat containing fifteen hun- 


. —— ° 
of a sengee grain. 





dred and fifty-one ears, the product 


This enormous yield was obtained by sowing the 
parent plant into 


seed in June, and dividing the 


In a’month or so these plants were re- 


divided and again planted, and in the following 


spring the plants were again divided. 





’ 
} 


— 
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DAIRY FARMING, 

EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE 

THE ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, BY JOSEPH HARRIS, 


THE farmers in the dairy districts make a great 
mistake in not feeding their cows with richer food. 
If it requires twenty-five pounds of hay per day to 
keep a cow in a condition in which she can neither 
lay on fat nor give milk, it is evident that the butter 
and cheesé which we get is derived from the food 
she eats over and above this twenty-five pounds nec- 
j nh. To 





essary to keep her in a stati > 
feed only twenty-five pounds would manifestly be 
absurd. Last spring I was in Washington, and 
went out to see the army in Virginia. I passed hun- 


dreds of heavy wagons drawn by three pairs of 
mules. The roads were almost impassable, and the 
poor mules labored hard to draw the wagons through 
the deep mud. Half a tun of hay seemed to bea 


load, and I thought the mules woul 


rood averag 
eat about as much as they were able to draw. Now 
supposing it took two pairs of mules to draw the 
1 


n, it is clear that the load was drawn by 











“<mpty wag it 
1e third pair. There were th s to each 
agon and its load. Two of them drew the wagon 
nd the other pair drew the load! It is so in feedin; 
ows ; twenty-five pounds of hay are required to ke 
the cow alone going—in other words to draw 
wagon—and if we feed another fiv or, in 
ther words, attach on another pair of mules—ali the 
vad of milk ig drawn or derived from the f 
pounds of extra feed. You feed thirty inds of hay 
per day, but it is only the five pounds that product 
milk. Now do you not think it would be bett oO 
feed another extra five pounds, and n 
milk for it as you have from the first th pounds 
But, you say, the cow’s stomach will only hold thirty 
pounds of hay or straw. Very well, i take outa 
‘ew pounds and supply the place with some richer 





‘ood, such as pea or bean meal, mixed with a little 
corn meal or shorts. In this way you can get the 
cow to eat the other extra five pounds. You will 


get more and richer milk, and more and better ma 
nure. 


One thing in the returns of the last census of 


State rather surprises me. The amount of chees 
made in this State in 1860 was one million, one hun 
'red and ninety-three thousand, one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds less than in 1859. Americans are 


not great cheese eaters, but I had supposed that 
t] was sufficient foreign demand to insure remu- 





re 





nerative prices. It seems plain that if the farmers 
of the State can afford to send wheat to England and 
compete with the English growers, our cheese 
uakers can certainly do so; because the freight on 


one hundred dollars’ worth of cheese is not as great 


»| tween the knees of the 


——— 


as on one hundred dollars’ worth of wheat, If 


cheese making does not pay it must be for one of 
two reasons: either butter commands a relatively 
higher price at home, or the quality of the cheese i 


Sil 


| not such as is wanted abroad, 





I find from the last London 


sh cheese is quoted at 12 1-2 cents to 43 


that Eng! 





cents per pound ; and Americanat only 8 1 
cents per pound—the English cheese bringing 4 
cents per pound more than the American, 

Now this difference in price is enormous, for jt 


must be recollected that the increase in price ig gl} 





profit. I do not know how much profit you ording 
rily make on cheese, but at present rates I should 
not estimate it at more than 2 cents per pound, after 
allowing a fair compensation for labor, etc. Now, jf 
American cheese in England brought the same 
price as the English cheese, that is, FOUR « ENTS per 
pound more than at present, the profits would bk 
three times as great—for the cost of sending it to 
market would be the same in either case. 


John Bull is a great cheese eater, and he will be 








very lad to get his cheese from this side of the At 
»can get it a little cheaper than it can be 
had anywhere else. I think it may safely be as 
erted that in everything that relates to the me 





theese making American dai 
ad of the Old World. I have visited 
best dairy districts of England, and have see 
ared with the appliances used in 
‘ing counties of of Lewis and Herkimer 


1d f doubt not in St. Lawrence, also. Take Rowe's 


Western Reserve Cheese Vat and there is nothing 
inal to it in the world, unless you have something 
er in thiss 1 With such an apparatus and 
: , “ie ‘ 
ur simple mechanical presses, cheese mak- 
rothing bui a pleasant pastime. 


| Come with me into a Cheshire dairy. It is} 
} Orel the afternoon, and punctual to a moment 
Il the cows, lorty in number, are brought to the yard 

and tied up. The mistress and her -two stalwart 
| maids, with a man to help them, sally forth with 
| their clean, bright tin pails. Now ail is still; nots 
}sound is heard save the dropping of the milk asit 
| fl regularly and rapidly from. the udder to the 


| Hows 





held up from the ground firmly be 
i An old man carries 


| in the milk to the dairy, and by 6 o’clock the forty 





‘cows are milked, and stripped, and on their way t 
pasture. Four o'clock in the morning finds the 
|maid and her mistress in the dairy taking of 
quickly and almost slyly—for she is a little ashamed 
of it—the cream from the surface of last night’s milk. 
It is then put into a large, round, heavy old fash 
sioned cheese tub —a portion of it being heated by 


putting it in a tin standing in a cauldron of boil 
jing water. By 5 o’clock the old man has the com 
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again in the yard, and by six the new milk is in the | in different districts in England, and also 
bd . . ° . | . e _ 

tub mixed with that of last evening, and with the|some from America, and he found one of our 

1 4 | 7 7 , 

portion that has been heated. Ihe whole is at aj cheeses was full of holes, badly made, and had a 

temperature of about 820. The rennet is then added | very strong smell. It was evident, he said, that the 

it 


the tub covered with a cloth, and they then sit} whey was not carefully pressed out in making. On 


down te breakfast. the other hand, he analyzed one American cheese 


In an hour the cheese has come. It is then care 





which he says was as nice as could be désired—ex- 
| 


fally and gently cut wp into small, square pieces and | ceedingly rich and of good favor, But on the whole 


allowed to settle. As it settles the whey is dipped | he came to the conclusion that good materials were 
of with a wide, flat bottomed, shallow tin. When even more thoroughly spoiled on this side of the At- 
neatly all the whey is thus removed, the tub is | lantic than in England. 
tilted on one side and the curd placed so as to allow I think that the evil lies not in the method we 
the whey to drain off. A semicircular board is placed | adopt—for I am satisfied that that is excellent—but 
upon it, and two fifty-six pound weights are put. on in the want of due care in carrying it out. 

the board to press out the whey. The curd is then But the one grand error in American cheese 
placed in a cloth and put under a hand press, and} making, is the want of care in not ripening the 
pressed till it is quite dry. It is then taken out,| cheese before it is sent to market. We all know 
broken up and salted, and placed in a cheese mold | that there is considerable difference between a good 


} 
pie 


with a cloth around it. It is now ready to be| pear and a mellow one; between a Baldwin ay 
pressed, but where is the press? There in the cor-} now and after it has been kept a few months to 
ner stand three large square blocks of stone, the|ripen. So there is much difference between cud 
lightest weighs perhaps half a tun, and the} and cheese. The curd is the green apple, the cheese 
heaviest three or four tuns. These are raised by | the ripened fruit. If you were going to send hay to 
meazrs of a common screw. ‘The freshly made} market you would not send the green grass tresh 
cheese is placed under the lightest one and remains| from the field, and yet you often sell your cheese 
there till the next morning, when it is taken out,} when it is as green as grass. 

skewered, and a dry cloth put around it, and placed In the Cheshire dairy, to which I have alluded— 
uider the next heaviest press. The next day it is and which was celebrated for its cheese—none was 
again removed, the cloth changed, and then, placed | €ver sold until it was six months old. The cheeses 
uder the heavisest press. THREE days to press a| Were kept in a moderately warm room until thor- 


I , 


these! think of that, ye cheese makers of St. Law-| oughly ripened and cured, with that outside mold 


rence, and bless your stars that you were not born in | 80 indicative to a practiced eye of a rich, fine-fla- 
Cheshire ! vored cheese. I think this selling cheeses while still 

You coagulate the milk, cut up the curd, scald it, | little else than curd, and allowing them to be jolted 
draw off the whey, break up the eurd, salt it, put it | and jammed, and exposed to the greatest variations 
in the press, pull down the lever, and the whole is| of temperature, is enongh to spoil the best cheese 
done. Unquestionably the American process, so far| that ever was made. The wonder is, not that 
a mechanical appliances are concerned, is the more | cheeses so treated sell fox 4 cents per pound less than 
sientific. And the fact that American cheese has| the carefully ripened Cheshire, but that they sell at 
retailed higher in the English market than the best] all * * * * * * * When the 


Cheshire, proves that cheese can be made by this| cows have plenty of food their milk is richer in but- 


process of the highest quality. ter and cream, or curd, in the fall of the year than 
The differences between the two processes are : | at any other season. Dr. Voelcker found the milk of 
first, we scald the curd; and second, none of the | 9 dairy in August contained 3 1-2 per cent. of butter 
whey is pressed out before the curd is salted. The] and 3 of curd. In November the milk of the same 
process of scalding renders the curd firmer, and the} eows contained 5 per cent. of butter and 5 1-2 of 
the consequence is that less labor and time are re-| curd, One gallon of the November milk would 
quired in pressing. Scalding is, in fact, a quick way | make nea rly twice as much saleable cheese as a gal- 
of pressing. But there is danger of scalding too} on of the August milk. F 
much on the one hand, and pressing too little on the} The great aim of dairy farmers should be, there- 
other. The higher we scald the less we need to} fore, to provide the cows with a sufficiency of good 
press ; bnt I am inclined to think we scald too much | food at this season of the year. 
and press too little. I have never tried it, but it strikes me that oats 





The chief fault found with our cheeses in Eng- | cut while green would make excellent fodder for 
land is that the whey is not all removed. Thus milch cows. I know they are excellent for horses, 
Dr. Voelcker, Chemist to the Royal Agricultural | and if a few peas are sown with the oats it is quite 


Society, has recently analyzed cheeses mace|an improvement. 





| 
} 


ad 
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BREEDING HORSES. 


Tne last number of the Journal of the Royal Ag 
ricultural Society contains an article on breeding 
horses from tle pen of W. Dickinson. 

Horses, he says, should be bred upon a dry subsoil 
to make them sound in constitution, sound in wind, 
and sound in color, by which he means that what 
ever be the horse’s color, it should be a deep, not a 
faint one. The surface, moreover, should be fertile: 
abounding in carbonate and phosphate of lime, to 
grow horses of full size, with plenty of bone and 
muscle. Upon this subsoil and this surface, you 
may expect sound, full-sized, healthy animals. A 
wet, spongy, clay soil produces delicate constitutions, 
defective wind, pale colors, and large, flat feet. 

He advises selecting mares for breeding when 
three years old. They are more free from defects, cost 
less, and breed better than when older. He very 
properly contends that none but the best mares 
should be selected. 

Mr. D. says he formerly thought there were no better 


cart horses in the world than the English; but in 





> 
& 


1855 he attended the International Exhibition in Paris | 


where he had sent some Shorthorn cattle. “There,” 
he says, “my attention was attracted to a class 


of horse, I had never seen before. I looked at them 


— 
shows a dash of blood. He has an Arabian head 
not small, but of fine character, well proportioned t 
his size. The neck is very muscular and well turnaj 
the shoulders large, very deep, without lumps on th 
sides, and oblique, such in shape as would not be 


objected to fora riding horse. The bosom open, the 


rnificent and very short, with 


ore le rs 





great 
bone, hard sinews, and with but little hair upon 
them. His feet are perfect in shape, and perfectly 
sound in work; his back short, rather dipped 
round shaped ribs, large loins, rather plain droop 
ing hind quarters, very large thighs, low dom, 
and tightly joined together with prodigiously poy. 
erful clean hocks, and very short hind legs, well yw, 
der him. We never had a difficulty with the e 
gine or thresher, or with anything in the mud thy 


N ap. could not extricate us from. His stock are a 


| good and kind as possible. It is a saying with th 


men that Nap.’s colts want no breaking. My mary 
are small and active; the‘stock are considerably 
larger than the dams, but so cleanly, that as foal 
they look more like carriage horses. 

I think the cart mares to work and breed shoni 


be of moderate size, from fifteen and one-half to giz. 


: ‘ 
}teen hands. They should be long, low, wide anj 


handsome, compactly made, with short backs, arb 


|ing downwards, and with wide, table shaped lin 


and was:astonished, seeing them drawing great long | 


carts, as long as the English wagons, loaded with 
immense blocks of stone (not as ours are loaded in 
London with two or three blocks,) walking nimbly 
away the whole day from the pit to the building 


These immense loads of stone made me think of the 


three or four dray-horses drawing at a much slower | 


pace a few butts of beer through the London streets. | 


These horses, walking so nimbly with these great 
loads of stone, were not so fat as our own favorites, 
but they seemed to be doing twice the work. Al 
though leaner, they bore the strictest scrutiny ; the 
more I saw them the more I admired them. Meet- 
ing Mr. Jonas Webb, I called his attention to them. 
He said he had never seen such before ; he had ob- 
served a horse taking into the show yard an immense 


load of provender for the cattle, that dstonished him | 


The legs should be short and clean, the bone la 
espectally behind. They should be good walkey, 
and as I recommend working the mares on the fam 
| the high stepping action must not be overlooked. 
“When the foals are weaned in the autumn, thy 
must have shelter and be well kept. A few oats, cat 
roots, cut hay and a little bran, will do well for then 
till they go to grass in the following summer, durig 


which time the colts must be castrated. In the vin 


| ter they may again be kept in the sheds. Thy 


| 7 rr 
| should never be allowed to get poor. They will k 


| 


| 
| 


useful at three years old, and do half the workd 
horses, if kept in a cool, well ventilated stable.” 
In regard to carriage horses he says more atte 
tion must be paid to fine heads and necks thani 
necessary in the case of cart horses. They may 
bred from mares that can do the work of the fam 


beyond measure ; he had resolved to try to buy him, | thoroughly well. They should be well selected am 


but he lost sight of him that day and never saw him 
afterwards. I thought them so superior to ours, 


” 


that I resolved to buy one to take home. 


| 
} 


the high stepping action not overlooked. Sud 


| mares crossed with a thoroughbred horse produ 


excellent carriage horses. The colts must not lt 


After considerable trouble he succeeded in finding | neglected in their early keeping. If they are starvé 


one, called “ Napoleon,” and says: 


“T have never once regretted the purchase. He| 


has been worked on my farm ever since, almost -al- 
ways with mares. I have never had so good, quiet, 


active, and powerful a horse before. In no one in- 


| 


stance has he given us any trouble. He is unlike} 


our English cart-horses, for with great size, (sixteen 


and one-half bands high) and immense substance, he | 


when young and afterwards forced by high feeding 


strangles, distemper, roaring, lameness, etc.,will betlt 


| result. 


Mr. D. thinks saddle horses should have the bat 
bone slightly arched, while draught horses shoul 
berather hollow backed. He thinks this very impt 
tant. , 

Mr. D. thinks that while great improvement bi 
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horses have retrograded. He attributes this in a 


great measure to the fashion of running horses when 


two or three years old, and to their being required 


to carry only light weights. He says: 


’ | 
“T saw the commencement of the evil; I now see 


the consequence. There was no longer any induce- 
ment to breeders to retain their great strong two 
year old colts; they could not run at that age, 
neither could they at three years old struggle with 
moderate sized horses. The best horse ever pro- 
duced in England could not race at two nor at three 
years old; he was not only the fastest and stoutest 
of any period, but he was one of the most powerful ; 
this horse was Eclipse. 
days, in all probability his fate would lave beén 
sealed at three years old ; he would have been soid 
as a great slow brute to some foreigner, coming 
among us to make purchases at a small sum, as 
most of our large sized, unfurnished horses have 
been, till there is hardly one left-” 

He says they have now “two classes of horses— 
blood horses without substance, and strong horses 
without blood. Both are bad for common purposes.” 

“Our cavalry must feel this wonderful falling off. 
If they should be again brought to contend with 
some hostile power, it will be seen that although we 
have not lost the steel of our men we have lost the 
energy of our horses. 
blood gives pace; pace is power. Blood carries 
weight ; it is said that a thoroughbred horse carry- 
ing thirty-two stone for four miles beat the best and 
strongest horse that could be found, not thorough- 
bred. Blood gives life ; the thoroughbred horse lives 
longer in work than any other. 
fallen off wofully since the battle of Waterloo ; and 
those of our friends now, who were opposed to us 
then, have been as much improved as ours have 
been deteriorated. The Emperor of Russia also has 
soimproved the horses of his Imperial Guard that 
I believe he has ten thousand men better mounted 
than any ten thousand men in England or anywhere 

” 


else. 





PLANTING SORGHUM IN THE Faxu.—It is well 


, . | 
taken place in cattle, sheep and pigs, thoroughbred 


If he had been of these} 


Let it not be overlooked that | 


Our horses have | 


EE 
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WHEAT CULTURE IN THE WESTERN STATES, 


THE recent Report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture contains an interesting article by Lewis Boll- 
|; man, of Indiana, on the wheat plant. 

Mr. Bollman has resided over thirty years in Indi- 
ana, and is consequently well acquainted with the 
agricultural capabilities of the West. The reason 
why the production of wheat in the Northwestern 
States prior to June, 1850, was so small he attributes 
mainly to the want of good market facilities. In the 
county where he resided the only market was Louis- 
ville, and that only during the Indian Summer 
weather of the fall. 

“With his wagon and team the farmer carried his 
surplus wheat crop, at one load, ninety miles, at a 
| season when the waters of the Ohio river were too 

low to permit shipments, and when the yellow fever 
at New Orleans had stopped all commerce at that 
city. The markets were without the least anima- 
tion, and the usual Louisville prices were from 40 to 
50 cents a bushel. If our farmers returned home 
with as much sugar and coffee as would supply the 
economical wants of their families, they accomplished 
all that they expected by their surplus crops of 
wheat. Of what avail would a larger crop have 
been? They therefore directed their attention to 
|the raising of corn, feeding it to hogs and cattle, 


which carried themselves to market, even when corn 
| production was ruinous to their soils.” 

The extensive introduction of railroads has changed 
| all this, and during the last decennial years the in- 
| crease in the production of wheat has been 70 per 
cent., while at no previous period have prices been 
| so satisfactory to the producer. With the great in- 
| crease of manufactures, and the consequent increase 
| in the home demand, added to the amount regularly 
| required by Great Britain, everything is favorable to 
the wheat producer of the United States. 

Mr. Bollman says truly that “a cereal so univers- 
ally grown as wheat is not limited in its growth to 
a particular kind of soil.” “The red and yellow 
clays,” he says, “sandy loams, or light carbonaceous 
soils are all well adapted to its production under the 


condition we generally find them as to depth, of snows 





known that self-sown tomatoes start earlier in the | 
spring and produce earlier fruit than those planted | 
in the spring. The same thing has been observed in 
regard to sorghum seed that has fallen from the 
plants in the fall, and Mr. Mason, of Illinois, was | 
induced from this fact to plant several acres of | 
sorghum the past fall. The seed does not germinate | 
until spring, but it is thought the crop will be earlier. | 


a 


A Pusiic CONVENTION of wool-growers will be 


and the kind of wheat. * * * When the snow 
is not an adequate protection, the substitution of 
spring wheat obviates the natural difficulties to 
which the winter varieties are there subject.” Mr. 
B. admits that there are portions of Michigan, IIlli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Iowa where winter wheat is an 
uncertain crop. 

Mr. Bollman well observes that a wheat soil should 
not contain too much carbonaceous matter or humus. 


Such soils are well adapted to the production of corn, 





held at Columbus, Ohio, January 5th. All persons | but “rich clay soils,” he says, “ are found to be bet- 
interested in sheep and wool are invited to be present.| ter wheat lands when the humus is much ex- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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hausted.” Manure, however, is necessary even at 
the West, and Mr. B. says “it should be a leading 
object of every farmer to persevere and increase its 
quantity.” 

Looking at the extent of wheat cultivation, es- 
pecially in the West, it is obvious, he says, that 


barnyard manure can not be produced in quantities 


at all approaching the demands of that husbandry | 


which should regard the fertility of the soil as one 
of the highest ends it can have in view. Special 
manures, such as guano, admissible near the seaboard 
and for products bearing a high price, can not be 
used in the Western States. The only means for 
general manuring is in turning under green clover 


crops and in hogging down others, such as corn, rye 


EE FARMER. 
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PRIZE TURNIP CROPS, 


WE are indebted to Mr. W. A. Cooley, Secretary 
of the Hamilton and Wentworth Agricultural S, : 
ety, Canada West, for the report of the committee 
appointed to examine the crops of turnips of not less 
than two acres, entered for premiums, 

The first prize was awarded to Thomas Stock, of 
East Flamboro’, for a field of eight acres. The yield 

was twenty-five tuns, six cwt. and forty-five lbs. per 
acre. The soil was a sandy loam, oat stubble, ma. 
nured (we presume in the fall) with eighteen loads 
of farm yard manure per acre, and plowed in the 
fall, and twice plowed in the spring ; seed, Matson 
variety, sown 13th and 16th of June, at’the rate of 
| three pounds per acre ; cultivated them three times 
| 


and oats. | z ae 
; | and hand hoed them twice.The seed was grown by Mr, 


“ Besides returning to the soil so much vegetable 


matter, a green clover crop thoroughly pulverises it, 


a condition, as already observed, of absolute neces- | 


sity to a vigorous fall growth of the wheat plant. The 








dryness of our summers, following heavy rains in | 
the spring, so bake and clog our soils as to render 
them almost unfit for wheat cultivation, when defi- 
ci id V tter. A winter's freezing could 
not more reduce these clods to a proper pulveri 
tion an the rotting of a green clover crop beneath 
th 


This is undoubtedly true, but still it must be 
borne in mind that plowing under clover, when con- 


ises the humus 





tinued for many years, greatly incr 
in the soil, and this Mr. B. admits is not desirable. 
It may be many years, however, before any deleteri- 
ous effects are observed from the practice of plowing 
in clover, instead of eating it off on the land. 
We hope to continue this subject. 
ee 


SORGHUM AT THE WEST, 


OwING to the great drouth of the past summer, | 
and the early frost, the crop of sorghum at the West | 


has turned out badly. Mr. Mason, of the Illinois | 


’ . ‘ o~ . | 
Central Railroad, planted 250 acres, and obtained } 
from it only 105 barrels of sirup and 400 barrels of 


vinegar. Thecost of raising and manufacturing was | 


$2,300. After deducting the market value of the 


’ | 
vinegar, the cost of the sirup would be about 40 | 
cents a gallon. In an ordinary season he would | 
have had 1,000 barrels of molasses, instead of 105 
barrels, and the cost per gallon would have been | 
very trifling. Notwithstanding the unfavorable re- | 
sults of the past season, Mr. Mason has concluded to | 
plant this year from 250 to 400 acres. 

2D a 

TuE State of Illinois has received from the gen- 
eral Land Office, script for 480,000 acres of land— | 
being the full amount appropriated by Congress, | 


under the Agricultural College grant. 


}and rolled the beginning of June; drills twenty-four 


Stock himself, and the committee well observe that 
| this fact indicates that Canadian grown seed is quite 
equal if not superior to that which is imported. We 
| think there can be little doubt on this point, and it 
would be well for farmers to select the best bulbs 
and grow their own seed. 


The second prize was awarded to John Weir 





West Flamboro’, also for a field of eight acres. The 
ht 


“| yield was twenty-five tuns, no cwt. and eighty-five 


pounds. The ground was prepared in the same way 


as Mr. Stark’s; but in addition to the manure, 


(twelve loads per acre,) three hundred pounds of 





| bone dust per acre was sown in the drills. 
| drills were twenty-eight inches apart. Seed sown 


from the 6th to the 11th of June. 


The third prize was awarded to W. A. Cooley, of 


Ancaster, for a field of five acres of Purple-top Swedes 
Yield, twenty tuns, eighteen cwt. and ninety-five 
pounds per acre. Soil, clay loam, and black alluvi: 

after oat and pea stubble ; twenty loads of farm yard 
manure per acre ; land plowed in the fall with trench 


plow, cultivated in spring, plowed again, harrowed 


. 


linches asunder; seed sown 16th to 25th of June at 


the rate of three pounds per acre. 

The fourth prize was awarded to John Kelly, of 
Ancaster, for two acres of Skirving’s and Laing’s 
Swedes. Yield, twenty tuns, fifteen cwt. and ten 
pounds per acre. Cultivated very similar to the 


above. 
— ma» 0 oe 


Potato Mona’s PripE.—-This is a new variety 
which has taken the first prize at the Manchester 
and Liverpool Agricultural Societies, held } 
Cheshire, the best potato producing county in Eng- 
land. It has also taken the prize at the County Kil- 
dare Horticultural Exhibition. 


‘A 


GSE SR 

Joun SNELL, of Edmonton, C. W., the well- 
known breeder, took 185 prizes for his cattle and 
sheep, at the agricultural fairs last fall, amounting 
to $883. 
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WOOD ASHES FOR CORN, 


Every bushel of wood ashes applied to the corn 





crop is worth one dollar. The truth of this assea 
ton has been repeatedly demonstrated by the results 
= pe a ri = oO 
of experiments accurately ¢ mducted. On all ligh 
s the action of ashes is highly energetic and 
aaiutary; they exert a warming and invigorating 
influ ve, and promote the rapid growth of almost 
every species CT proauction,——_ut { Farmer. 
rh are many soils on which unleached wood 
ashes have a beneficial effect. It is quite probable 
ly soils of some portions of New 
Engiand, New Jersey and the eastern counties of 
this Stat ficient in potash, and that an appli- 
( n Ww vuld there prove exceedingly useful. 
But to assert that ashes are worth one dollar a 
bushel as a manure for corn, is absurd! 
In som periments made by the writer, with va- 


rious manures, on Indian corn, unleached ashes had 


littie or no effect. The soil was the ordinary sandy 
lam of this section, and, being at considerable dis 


tance from the barnyard, it had never been manured. 
In fact, it had been “run” pretty hard. Now, one 
would think if “every bushel of wood ashes applied 
corn crop is worth one dollar” they would 


have been decidedly beneficial on this soil; but look 








] ( , Di up WOE GRA nscccveccnanter 
n iw i Rccanewtkesaewelen tie 
4) 8. Ol |] LIX ) 
Ai 2 ) lbs. eeteeeee ° 
Looking at the results of these experiments, what 
should be said of the assertion that “every bushel 


of ashes applied to the corn crop is worth one dol 


ive an incr 





ase per acre of only one 
bushel of corr in the ear. 
Piaster vives an increase of 11 bushels of ears 


Plaster and ashes together give an increase of 11 


bushels of ears—no more than the plaster alone. 
f yhat f ammonia eivesan increase of 38 bush 
els of ears Sulphate of eal 





nerease of 30 bushels, or 8 bushels less than when 
‘ammonia alone was used. (We suppost 


3 due to the action of the ashes in setting 









t! it w 
some portion of the ammonia. They wer 
sown separately, but probably came in contact in th« 
Judeing from the results of these experiments 
mn ied wood ashes have no very marked effec 
as ’ "re tor corn— CASE IN THIS Ss tion, 
———— as 
NKAGE OF HAY The loss upon hay weigh 
J ( to be put in the barn 
an n ascertained to b 
97 1.2 it $15 a tun in th 
field j ward when weighe 
fri ni 
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j 
|CAN WE COMPETE WITH THE WEST IN GROWING 
WHEAT ? 

WE have always contended that the farmers of 
Western New York need not fear competition from 


the West in the production of wheat. Our soil is 


naturally adapted to wheat culture, and the freight 
on such a bulky article is equivalent to a protective 
duty of 20 or 30 per cent, 

In the case of pork, beef, wool, and other concen- 
trated products, we are brought more on a level with 
the rich, new land of the West—the freight on a 
hundred dollars’ worth of these articles be ing very 
much less than on wheat and corn. ‘ 

A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer at St. Pe- 
ters, Minn., writes: 


oats, 60 
70 cents. Our main 


crop is wheat, which can hardly be 


Farmers are receiving good prices here: 
corn, 50 cents: barley, 


cents; 


d to have any 
sale at present, as buyers only offer 50 cents a bushel, 
and farmers will not sell except to satisfy som 

iag want. idly intro- 


duced, and this will yet be a great country.” 


press- 
Sheep and hors sare being 





The crops which have a local demand are in re- 


} 


quest and bring good prices, but in the case of wheat, 


I 
which has to be sent East, the price is comy aratively 


low, owing to the fact that the freight amounts to at 


least half the value of the wheat after it arrives in 


Freight may not always be as high as it is now, 


although at the present time it is very much lower 





an it s been for two years past,) but it must 
always, as a rule, be sufficient to insure the farmers 
of Western New York enough more per bushel to 
enable them to compete with the West. 


Our object in calling attention to these facts is not 
to undervalue the advantages of locating at the 
West, but simply to urge the farmers of this section 
We believe 
the Genesee Country will always maintain its repu- 
tation as a wheat-growing distri 
angi tie 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AT THE 


to pay more. attention to wheat culture, 





WEsT.— 


*he Linois Farmer says it receives numberless com- 
plaints in regard to the two-horse cultivators man- 


ufactured in the West. Bad timber, green timber, 


poor iron and worse steel are all found in the eata- 
logue of ills. Ti 3 running off. shov ‘Is. wood work 
and bolts breaking 


smiths, bad for the 


rood for the 
makers, who have, in most cases, warranted their 
. 


work, and very bad for the farmer, who loses his 


time. The Furmer says: “ This won't do; a change 
must come over the spirit of your dreams, or the 
profit of your w rk will melt away. Manufacturers 
of ricultural implements have something yet to 


learn—at least out Wes 





- they must use better and 
more thoroughly seasoned material. As a g neral 


e better on these ac- 





thing, our Eastern made 


A little: more competition, gentlemen, will 


counts. 
do you no harm.” 








| AER By ——— 





HORSEBACK RIDING. 


A “PRAIRIE Doctor” gives in the Prairie Far- 


mer the following rule for determining the prope 


length of the stirrup strap for horseback riding : 
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POINTS OF SHEEP, 


A CORRESPONDENT of an English paper gives the 





‘| following list of points in a Leicester sheep, with 


their appropriate value. He su; 





a. 42 
gests that some 


“Mount the horse and seize his body with the] thing of this kind should be adopted by Agriculty, 


thichs and legs, asa good rider does, when his ani 
mal threatens mischief. By this effort, the knees 
will be thrown a little upward and forward. Now 
let the stirrup strap be so arranged as to have the 
stirrup hang just so that your feet will rest in it, 
when held horizontally.” 


“It is evident,” he says “ that the strap should be 
of such length as to be of most service when most 
needed.* Here you are in the attitude best ada} ted 
to secure a firm seat, and your foot is just at the 
point where its power of retaining the stirrup is 
greatest. 


a play of more than four inches—two up and two 


By the motion of the ankle joint there is 
down—which wil! enable you to guard against sur 
When your hold on the 


horse is somewhat relaxed, the toe is elevated iv the 


prise, and loss of foot-hold. 


style rendered classic by the pictures.” 
We think this rule would make the stirrup straps 


too short, both for ease and elegance in riding. The 


truth is, most people depend altogether too much on | 


the stirrup. All young riders should pra ‘tice riding 


without stirrups, depending entirely on the knees to 


enable them to retain their seats. After they have 


acquired the habit of holding on with the knees, | 


they can then use stirrups, merely, however, for 


ease in riding. 


If a person trusts to the stirrup, and his foot chances | 


to slip in a sudden start, he is almost certain to 
be thrown. 

Small ponies are the most difficult to “stick.” <A 
boy that can ride a tricky pony will, in after years, 
be in little danger of being thrown from a larger 
horse. 

} 


that a careless rider will find himself on the ground 


They shy so quickly and stop so suddenly 





before he knows that anything unusual has occurred ; 
and this is especially true if he trusts 
rups. | 


siecsnnceaiinaanaliniiiabcasaiihpasicaiaseiiitssaeniie 
LEAPING.—If the foot-marks of a good horse that 
has galloped over turf be measured, it will be found | 
that in every stride his four feet have covered a space 
If, in cold blood, he be very 


gently cantered at a common sheep-hurdle, without 


of twenty-two feet. 


any ditch on one side of it or the other, it wil 
found that he has cleared, or rather has not been 
able to help clearing, from ten to twelve feet. In 
Egypt, an antelope chased by hounds, on coming 
suddenly to a little crack or crevice in the vround, 


caused by the heat of the sun, has been observed at 


a bound to clear thirty feet, and yet, on approaching 
@ high wall, the same animal slackens his pace, stops 
for a second, and then pops over it.—Zhe Horse and 


his Rider. | 


| excitement. 


ral Societies for the use of judges. We have them 
for cattle, why not for sheep? 
A ee Peay ree 
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i form of four legs. 
Width and length of breast, 
Depth of rib, 
_ ae 
Leg of mutton, .... _ 
ock joint and hind legs, ... 
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from back of poll 4 





e to elbow. so great 





Twenty two points, sixty three marks. 

| A sheep possessing any one of the following bad 
}* ints should be excluded by the judge 8, however 
good it may be in its general points: 

| 1. Want of girt at back of elbow to make its fore 
hide its hind quarters. 

2. Bad neck. 
3. Badly placed blades. 

4. Deficient chines 

5. Bad leg of mutton. 

6. Narrow breast, with badly placed forelegs. 

7. Deficient wool. 
A — - 

MAKING NEW HOMES, 

To most people raised amid the society and luxv- 
ries of long-settled cities, or even country regions, 
there is something most terrible in severing the old 
ties—in exchanging the friends, the comforts, for a 


ife on the frontier. To them, it is much like ban- 


|ishment to Botany Bay, or the Dry Tortugas. But, 


|we apprehend, should they once make the experi- 


ment, they would find much that is pleasant, much 
that would engross the mind and furnish a healthful 
We have heard intelligent gentlemen 
and ladies, used to all the luxuries that wealth and 
position could bestow, admit that the happiest part 
] 
i 


of their lives had been spent in the little log cabin, 


with its ample fire place, it 





s single window. an 


rude, scanty furniture. They were such people, of 


course, as have very great stores of enjoyment within 


themselves—sincere lovers of nature in its freest 
moods, and who have fathomed much of the hollow- 


ness of fashionable society. 


The rightly developed and educated mind can 
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hardly fail to find delight in the establishment of a 
The house and out-buildings, however 





rural home. 
mde, planned and built with one’s owh mind and | 
hands, every tree and vine planted by one ’s own di- 
rection, the virs gin soil turned, the seed scattered and 
the plants tended, till the maturity of autumn crowns 


the whole, the flock started from small beginnings, 


gnd steadily growing in numbers aud beauty ; what 


an eager, pleasant interest clothes all. The farm, 
the trees, the cattle,-all become a part of the propri- 


tor. They grow old together, and, like continued 
friendships formed long ago, new ties constantly 
bind them together. The soil and all therein is one’s 
own. There is no posession on earth like it.—Prav- 


rie Farmer. 





FARM WORK FOR JANUARY, 


PLANS should be now made for the coming year. 
If not already accomplished, prepare to lay out the 


farm in regular fields, and introduce a good rotation, 


which will enable the 
with clock-work regularity, to keep clean fields, to 


farmer to carry onall his labor 


preserve their fertility, and to prevent confusion, so 
often resulting from too much work for the force at 
particular periods. 

There are a number of points to which the skillful 
farmer should direct his attention, before the spring 
work opens. 

One of the most important is to prepare for farm 
accounts, by procuring suitable blank books and ar- 


ranging the headings. He should have a memoran- 
dum book to carry always in his pocket, to note down 
and be- 


anything that occurs to him, at the moment, 


fore forgotten. Each field or crop should have a 
page -d to it, and all outlays and profits should 
be carefully recorded. His well laid 
yped—-which will be a pleasant 


devot 
farm should be 


out, measured and may 
winter’s task. And his granaries should be accur- 


ately measured and graduated, to show quickly the 


number of bushels of contents. A scale for weigh- 
ing his domestic animals will pay for itself every 
year in the information it will afford him in relation 
to feeding. 

He should keep accurate accounts with all his 


and all his 


should | 


neighbors, if he would avoid difficulties ; 


accounts, both with his fields and otherwise, 


bea model of neatness, distinctness and systematic 
order. 


Farm laborers should be hired in season, as the 


be engaged early ; wad it often hap 


best will always 
pens that by paying a dollar or two more per month, 


“117 
Will ve SO 


agreater amount in valuable assistance 
cured—or, in other words, the best are generally the 
cheapest. 

Keep all barns and sheds clean and in order, and 


the untidy accumulations and” confusion 


prevent 


19 





lia which some premises witness. Keep all tools under 
| shelter, provide a place for everything and let eve ry- 
| thing be in its place ; and do got allow hens to roost 
| On wagons, horse-rakes and carriages. 
If corn-stalks can be cut very short by horse-power, 
before feeding to cattle, a large amount of saving 
| will be effected. 
Let cattle and all other animals be kept perfectly 
| clean, comfortable and sufficiently warm. If they oc- 
|cupy sheds, great care should be taken to prevent 
cold currents between the boards, and especially 
under the sills,and high fences or other screens 
should prevent all winds from blowing in the front 
If kept in stables, still greater care should be 


side. 
| exercised to preserve cleanliness and to provide suf- 
ficient ventilation. Many denounce stables for cattle 
on account of the foul air and foul keeping they are 
while others denounce sheds on account 


them 


| subjected to ; 
of the cold 
Use the curry-comb freely and regularly on both 


currents which sweep through 
| cattle and horses. 

| Cellars under dwellings 
amined and kept scrupulously clean ; the walls may 
Where there is dan. 
is neater 
to hook 
of straw. 


should be frequently ex- 


be whitewashed in winter. 
of the ingress of frost at the windows, it 
to provide double windows (on hinges, 


up), than the more unsightly stuffings 
Pick over apples in cellars, and if there is an abun- 
dant supply, feed out those which threaten decay, in 
regular quantities, to milch cows. 


Fill ice-houses. Cheap ones may be quickly con- 





Fig. 1.—Rough or Shanty Ice-Iouse, left open under the eaves 
for ventilation, 
structed, in the form of strong board shanties, (fig. 1.) 


but not tight, floor. Place a few inches 


pile up the ice compactly in 


with a good, 
of sawdust on the floor, 
square blocks, leaving a space of 8 to 12 inches all 
around, next to the boards, to be filled with sawdust, 











trodden in, as the structure of ice is built upwards. 
Cover the whole with 8 or 10 inches of sawdust, and 
let plenty of fresh air blow through the shanty over 
Ice will keep in this way as well as in the 
and elaborate Chaff or finely- 
substituted for the sawdust, but 


the top. 


most costly building. 


“ut straw may be 
heing less perfect non-conductors, should be in thicker 
Ice-houses built of boards, with double walls, 


layers. 
although they do not 


| (fig. 2) filled in with sawdust, 
keep ice better than those just described, save some 


labor by obviating the removal of the sawdust every 
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time they are filled with ice. But even these should] FvEL.—Draw, cut and split wood for summer 
have a thin stratum of sawdust, say three or four! so that therg may be no interruption af; r the sprin 
inches, between the walls and the ice, which should opens. If the wood is to be drawn only a adel 
two, the best way is to cut and draw a lara: quantity 
at a time, and saw it, with a circular saw, by mi - 
of horse-power. Then, immediately split and pileit 
and it will season into fuel of the best quality—much 
superior to that which remains uncut for may 
months, until it becomes partly decayed. . 

Rats and mice should be exterminated from all 


farm buildings. A few good cats are the best and 





mast easily set traps. Rat-holes in cellars may be 
Fig. 2—Ice-house above Ground. One door is enough for com-| . n = , ye 
anon oad hemane, © stopped by a mixture of hydraulic cement and brokeg 


be filled in and pressed hard as each layer is laid. bottles. 








: ? Sheep should be kept under sheds, and their § 
The accompaning plans and views show the construc- | . i ° ter : : a ae 
: 1. te : , : condition maintained by a feeding of about half 
tion of these buildings. It will be seen in the view 7 5 > ans 


of the doublé-walled house, that a large ventilating pint of corn daily to each, giving less early in winter, 


and more towards spring. A small regular feeding 









































sawp ae of roots would assist in keeping up their excellent 

- ' condition. 
a D Corn keeps best on the cob. Shell such only as ig 
needed for winter use. The second quality, or smaller 
’ |} ears, if kept in narrow, well-ventilated cribs, wil] 
a dl |make good food for commencing the fattening of 





| swine next autumn. 
Plan of Single Wall or Board Ice-House, | 

| SELECTION oF Toois.—As farmers will probabl 

° . . is PELE 4 b. 8.-——AS M2 robabiy 

window is placed in each end at the top ; these win- | a : ‘ ie. 

find a scracity of labor next summer, t] 


. e difficulty 
dows should always beopen. There are two double- | cease fa ; ; Pai; 
hi. ee ? may be remedied in part by procuring the very best 
doors at one end in large building,and oneinsmallone-| . : aie 4 eth, Ry, 
ST gee ie 7 ‘ .¢ _ | Of all kinds. The most costly will be the cheapest, 

These are for filling and taking the ice out at differ- 7 ae ne , 
. | A hand-hoe, for example, that will enable a laborer 





| 
Fiv-oust to do one-quarter more work, will pay its additional 
} ) 





—— | cost every day of the entire month it is used. 


Snow on roofs, which often accumulates in eave 





troughs, prevents the escape of rain or melting snow, 








and damming up, flows through the shingles and 

















passes down through the house, should be timely 














| scraped off, which may be done by the assistance of 





Plan of Double-Wall Board Ice-House. a ladder and a long-handled hoe. 


ent hights. Care should be taken that all the saw Soot in chimneys should be burned or scraped out 


dust be pressed solid, and no cavities left. An ice | when the roof is wet, and thus prevent danger of 


house with one apartment, 8 by 10 feet, and 6 feet | fire by burning cinders falling out on the dry shingles, 

high (including a foot of sawdust all around), will whenever the soot may accidently take fire. 

keep ice enough for a moderate family. | WEEKLY Discussions. — Farmers will receive 
Use carefully every means for saving manure. If!much valuable local information by instituting 


straw is abundant, work it in freely as litter, and use it | weekly discussions among theirneighbors. A moon 


for absorbing liquid portions. If muck is accessible | light evening may be well spent in this way ata 
scatter it over the yard, or use it in compost heaps, | district school-house or town hall, and the agriculture 
in thin alternating layers with manure. Dead ani- of the district improved, and a neighborly feeling 
mals, bones, &c., should all go to the compost heap promoted. A part of the time might be well spent 
Fresh *manure may be now drawn out and spread | by reading short extracts from agricultural papers 
evenly on grass lands—either as a top-dressing for! and discussing their merits—Tucker’s Annual Reg 
meadows and pastures, or on the corn crop on sward ister. 





to be inverted in spring. (There is little danger of 
manure being thus wasted by washing away, as the AvorD a low and damp site for a dwelling-house 


soil. when the first thaw occurs, will quickly absorb | Build sufficiently distant from your barn and stoc 


all the soluble parts as they flow over the surface.) | yard to avoid accidents by fire. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR FARMERS,—NO. IL 
WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Taeserore the Lord sent him forth from the Garden of KE len 
to till the ground from w hence he was taken.—GENESIS 11, 





It is not unfrequently said that before the fall, 
man’s wants were amply supplied from the sponta- 
yroductions of the earth, without his care and 


neous |} 

attention. This is not true to the full extent gener- 
ally supposed. It appears hy the earth brought 
forth at first, food for man and beast spontane- 


ously; t.¢., without man’s planting and sowing. 


When Adam was created, he found fruits of the earth 


ready for his sustenance. So also did the lower order 


of creatures. But had he nothing to do but to reach 
forth his hand and pluck his food, during the period 
is evident he was 


Before 


of his residence in Eden? It 
obliged to work, by divine appointment. 
Adam was created, it is said, ‘ was not a man 


‘there 
to till the ground.” This is said as a reason: for the | 
exercise of the divine power in causing the earth to 
bring forth fruits without human care and labor. It 
implies. that after his creation, man was to tiil the 
ground. That this inference is correct, is evident 
from the And the God 
took the man and put him into the Garden of Eden, 
nd to keep it.” Here man, 
«1 by his Creator in a particular place, 


following statement: Lord 
| 


to dress a in a state of in 
nocence, is plac 
to do certain things—to dress and keep a garden. It | 
is unnecessary to determine how he did this. But} 
how could he do this without care and labor? We} 
do not suppose it to have been painful drudgery to | 
It could not have been ; | 
But | 


Idleness was no part of 


which he was appointed. 
for he was ina state of unalloyed happiness. 
he was required to work. 
Eden, nor will it be in the Heavenly | 
lam had enough to do. No doubt much 
and Paradise depended 
But he had no‘thorns and thistl 
These a earth | 


was cursed for his sin. 


the enjoyment of 
Paradise. <A 
of the fertility 
upon his labor. 


beauty of 


with. ppeared after the 
The text relates a transaction which oecured after | 
God sent him forth from the Garden of 
Now the labor of cultiva- 


the fall. 
Eden to till the ground. 
ting the earth had become greater—it was cursed for 
man’s sake, so that forth 
thistles. It required diligent and careful culture to 
produce his necessary food. 
eat of it all the days of thy life.” 
the sorrow here intended to be that of labor simply ? 





it brought thorns and | 


| 


“In sorrow shalt thou | 
Are we to suppose 
| 
By no means. It includes all “ the ilis which flesh is | 
heir to,” many of which areobviated oralleyiated by 
the culture of the soil. 
1 arises from other causes rather thar 
The severity of the labor ae 


The sorrow with which we 
eat our brea 
from husbandry. 
necessary by the curse inflicted upon the earth, is 
really a compensation for the change produced in | 


|pointment of his Creator, 


| many years, 
~}man who said this, to whom God said, 
| this night thy soul shall be required of thee. 


| earth as a daily avocation, 


|of communion wit 


| Egyptian that 


| 
three fields of wheat : 
} » 

els per acre, and the third field 52 bushels per acre, 
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man by the fall. One change in him was an indispo 


| Sition to labor diligently and continuously. He be 


came by nature indolent. He needs the inducement 


of necessity to overcome this disposition. It was 


| therefore, compassionate in God to produce this ne 


cessity, in order, to some extent, to check the demor 


alising tendency of indolence. 
REMARKS.—1. We see from this subject that till 
ing the earth is an honorable calling. Man, in his 


state of innocence, pursued this avocation, by the ap 


who daily visited him 
while dressing and keeping the gerdenwhere he had 
placed him. When driven from the garden for his 
sin, tilling the soil was enjoined by divine authority, 
not as a curse, but for his good. Hence it is that ag 


riculturists, as a class, are really not only the most » 


virtuous, but the happiest of our fallen race. They 
pursue an avocation which God has honored. This 
we shall show more fully in future discourses. 

We see, also, that none of us were sent into 


this world to be idle. Both before and after the fall, 
an abundance 


apology for 


man was required to work. Hencé, 


accumulated by former diligence is no 


indolence. Whoever toils to reach a point where he 
may say, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 


take thine ease.” let him remember the 


rhou fool, 


We see from this subject, Mlso, that tilling the 
is consistent with a life 


h God. Adam was thus employed 


when God daily blessed him with his presence and 
counsel, No avocation brings man into so immedi- 
connection with God in his providence as farming. 
He can not avoid feeling his direct dependence upon 


Him who sends the rain and the sunshine to crown 


his labors with success. 
- SS 

AOCLIMATISATION OF HonEY BEES.—Dr. A. Gert- 
sacker, in concluding a very extensive memoir on 
the distribution of the honey bee, observes that the 
most valuable form for Europe would be the Egyp- 
tian, partly on account of their beauty, and partly 
because of their unwillingness to use their stings, 
which appears to be common to all African bees, and 


is also one of the recommendations of the Italian 
the 


bee. The Syrian bee agrees so closely with 
it may prove equally valuable ; and 
next to these in value are the bees of the coasts of 


Asia Minor. 
——— 


Goop WHErAT.—J. Mechi, of England, 
to the Mark Lane Expre ss that he threshed 
the first two yielded 58 bush- 


writes 


has 


Part of it was red wheat, and part white wheat. 
The red wheat weighed 66 pounds, and the white 


wheat 64 pounds per bushel. 








THE GENES 
A FRENCH PRINCE ON ENGLISH AGRICULTURE, 


Tue Due d’Aumale presided at a recent agricul- | 
tural meeting in England, and in his opening speech 
remarked : 

“ No doubt there are some exceptions ; but I think 
I am justified in saying that the two great aims of 
Eng! 


and 


ish agriculturists are the production of meat 
These are the two great objects you 


direction, 


bread. 


have had in this and you have pur 


sued them with the tenacity which is one of the 
characteristics of your race. In this you have been 


well served by circumstances, and you have reached 


degree of advancement which may be, and. cer- 


but which is not gen- 
It is for this 


tainly will be, carried further, 
gra 


reason that 


lly surpassed out of these islands. 
your agriculture is the subject of study 
and attention to many foreign economists and prac- 
tical M. 


{ men. A friend of mine, has 
f your agriculture in 


Lavergne, 
given a very good description o 


a work entitled L’Agrienlture Anglaise ; and an ac- 
count of your agricultural experiments and meetings 


I 


features which 


is periodically published in French. Gentlemen, 
will try to point out some of the 


seem to strike more particularly foreign visitors to 


this country. The first is the nature of your farm- 
buildings, which are strictly limited to what is| 
necessary, and are much less extensive than those | 

| 


that would be requirel abroad for the same extent 
the 
this practice 


gre 


of land in same state of cultivation. I believe 


is a wise one to pursue, for it saves a 


at amount of capital, which can thus be more 


profitably invested. Another fact which rather 
surprises the foreign economist in this country is 
that the land should have been brought to the high 


degree 


parts of the 


of cultivation that it has been when in many 


country it is held under tenure at will, 


and without any very distinct agreement between | 
? ? | 

landlord and tenant. * * * * * * | 
“T have named the steam-plow, and this brings | 


i 


me to another point—I mean the application to agri- 
culture of industrial and scientific means. I read | 
the other day an excellent speech made by Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong, at Newcastle, in which it was stated 
that England produced 84,000,000 tuns of ¢ last | 
year, which represented the labor of aun 10,000 | 
horses, and horses too which did not require to be 


fed. 
as its own requisite a larger proportion of that 
It is by taki 


I hope that every year agriculture will claim 
in 





re 
mi 
th 





mense self-feeding productive power. 


a larger share of that unmeasurable force that ag’i 


culture will be able to increase its products and fulfil 
those increasing demand 
sult of 
progress of universal welfare, that it will be able to 


keep 
for t 


s upon it which are the re 


the 


the industrial activity of the day, and of 


industry on the track of progress 
of The 


pace with 


he benefit mankind, use of steam 





|}complished in the last fi 


EE FARMER. 





ee 
. as 


answers a double 
Where hands are deficient they supply the 


power and of artificial manure 
purpose. 
| deficiency. Where hands can be easily obtained, and 
where there. is no lack: of 
| mitted that the use 


capital, I think it is ad. 


of steam increases rather than 


s the demand for manual labor. Then with 


the 
» land an increased pro 


de ‘creases 

|the help of man’s labor and capital it gives 

means of drawing out of the 

duce, for which in the present state of trade, indug 

try, and commerce outlets will always be easily 

found. When I consider what progr Ss has been ac. 
. 


i 


ty years, and since the 
adoption of a proper course of cultivation, I am 
rather inclined to believe that if a large additional 
productive power be made use of, the result will be 
amore constant employment for labor, more profit 
for the farmer, and even in the long run, which we 
won’t forget, higher rents for the landlord, and more 
at large, 
which 


the prosp¢ rity 


prosperity for the rest of the community 
As regards institutions similar to this society, 
by a peaceful combination stimulate 
of all classes, and afford an occasion for the exchange 


of opinion, I'am glad to say that they now exist in 


many places abroad, and that they have been at 


| tended with success and the happiest results.” 


A 


AGRICULTURAL PAPERS, 


AS 





THE Country Gentleman asks its readers to insti 


tute 
terprise of those farmers who r« 


<8 


intellioy nee and en- 


a comparison between the 
vad an agricultural pa- 


per, and those who do not. In a locality in which 


such a journal enjoys a liberal circulation, the results 
accomplished in time are very great. The merits of 
improved stock perhaps are first canvassed, and then 
new breeds are brought in ; more attention is paid to 
fruits and flowers ; new implements come into use; 
better buildings spring up; and, with increased at 


tention to manures, there arises a better system of 


farm management throughout. Now, in none of 
| the se respects, nor in any other, can a man single 
handed, or two or three persons in a wide neighbor 
| 
| hood, work one-half as effectively in the cause of im 
| provement as they can when those with wliom they 
are praersared brought into contact are all more or 
| less deeply interested in the same obj —where they 
read the same periodical—understand the end sought 
ind are willing to do their share in bringing it about. 
How many of the agricultural societies now in oper 


ion owe their existence wholly to the attention at 
tracted to the subject through an ural paper; 
and there is no way in which the success of such a 
ciety can be more surely promoted—we say this, 
not from our own observation only, but on the testi 
mony of many experienced society officers—than by 


arousing the interest ef as large a part of the mem- 


bers as possible in agricultural readmg 
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SHOEING HORSES, 
Ww. JoNES, a veterinary surgeon of London, gives 
the following simple rules for shoeing horses: 
“jst. After having taken off the old shoe,shorten the 
toe,and remove all the dead and loose parts of the hoof. 
Do not cut the sole or pare the frog, except when the 


foot has received an injury from a nail or otherwise, 


when it must be cut out. 
“9d. Let the shoe be of equal thickness, or rather 


thinner at the heel. The ground and foot surface 


should be perfectly level. 
on the heel. Too many nails are objectionable, and 
these should be kept as far as possible from the 
heels. 

“8d. For the hind feet there is no objection to 
calkins, though they are of doubtful benefit. Horses 


The shoe should be light 


travel better without them. 
made thicker at the toes than at the quarters, the 
pails also can be put closer to the heeis without 
causing inconvenience. 

“4th. Side clips sh yuld be avoided, they destroy the 


hoof; the same is tl h t] 


the case when the nails are too 
close tog ther. T 








“he feet should never be rasped, as 


it destroys t] 


brittle, and causes sandcrack, and consequently 


lameness. 
“5th. Expansion is a fatal error which has led to 


many abuses in shoeing, such as pairing off the sole | 


etc. The elasticity of 


and frog, rasping off the hoof, 
the foot, which is, however, very limited, exists only 
in the upper part of the hoof, principally round the 
cornet. On the lower part and the toe it is nid.” 
—— ee 
A LADY FARMER. 

Tne New York Worldsays: “ We have frequently 
met with notices in our foreign exchanges of Lady 
Pigot’s herd of Shorthorns, and of her skill and en- 
Not long 


tank 
SULOCK, 


terprise in raising that clas: 





since she held a public sale at Branches Park, her 
country seat, at which the most prominent breeders 
in the kingdom were assembled, and on which occa- 
sion the distinguished lady made a neat and spirited 
speech. To our surprise, it came out at this time 
that Lady Picor has a husband—a fact of which, 
from previous notices, we had not the slightest sus- 
picion. But ‘when her health was proposed, at 
the lunch preceeding the sale, her husband, Sir 
Rozert P1acor, first responded, and then Lady Picor 
herself made the following feminine and spirited lit- 
tle speech :’ 

““In the presence of the distinguished breeders 
of Skyrocket and Royal Butterfly, the representa- 
tives of Warlaby and Killerby, and my excellent 
rn tutor, Mr. Torn, I feel almost ashamed to 
hear the sound of my own voice. However, I must 


try and us 





The hind shoes are} 


» enamel of the heofs, renders tera | 


it to thank you for your great kindness | 
in coming here to-day, and I hope you will g‘ve me| 


Now, remember I have won 
nd I intend 


an excellent average. 
217 prizes—no, I am wrong, 268 prizes ; 
to come out again with a new herd and beat the 
best of you, meet where we may. [Great cheering 
and laughter.] Permit me once more to thank you 
from my heart for your kindness, and to propose the 
health of my good old friend, Mr. Wethe rell lwho 
officiated as auctioneer,] and the glorious interests of 
the ‘ Red, White and Roan.’” 


SHEARING SHEEP, 





Mr. DENT, the steward—or, as we say, the super- 
intendent—of the sheep and pig section at the last 
fair of the Royal Agricultural Soci ty, alludes, in his 
| report, to the dishonest practice of shearing sh ep in 

such a manner as to hide the defects and improve the 
symmetry. He says: 


| nm > = 
“The more I saw of the show, the more I felt that 


| the society should try to grapple with the shes 





ne 
ng 





question. This year was the first in which I was ad 
| mitted to the mysteries 6f the toilette of the sheep, 
'and certainly no young lady going to a drawing- 
room could have more pains bestowed on her than 
had some of the rams. The clipping and trimming 
during Friday and Saturday was incessant, and re 


sulted in some charming models of symmetry. How 
| Sar the carcass would correspond with its outer gar- 


ment, better judges than myself can decide; but 
while fat overloads and injures our Shorthorns and 
other horned stock, on the one hand, on the other, 


the sheep has not only fat, but wool of an indefinite 


age to disguise his deficiencies and highten his graces. 
I should. think that many of the sheep had never 
been truly and fairly shorn; and this was more es- 
pecially the case, as it seemed to me, in the Oxford- 
shire Down classes ; and I could not help regretting 
that the close-shorn, well-framed sheep of Mr. Charles 
Howard were not thought good enough for a prize. 


This delusive shearing belongs more or less to every 


class—many of the Cotswold and Shropshires be'ng 


| glaringly conspicuous. The Shropshire and Oxford- 
| shire Downs, though thoroughly useful sheep, have 
| not got that degree of uniformity which makes 
| judging easy ; and until there is more fixity of type, 
complaints are sure to arise as to judging. The 
| judges on the present oc¢asion seem to have gone 
| mainly for size, and, I was assured by some Shrop- 
| shire breeders, had mistaken the type.” 
a oe 

| Tor-DREsstne Mrapows.—A farmer in this neigh- 
| borhood says he top-dressed a three-acre meadow, a 


| 
| year ago last fall, by way of experiment. He allowed 


the cattle to remain on it till the 28th of May, when 
they were taken out; and in five weeks from that 
time, he cut two tuns of good hay per acre. He 
thinks there is no way of using manare more profit- 


ably than as a top-dressing for grass. 
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a) neering ——— ee 
killed by the frost. For this reason, many of our 








most experienced pear-growers do not prune until] 
all danger of very severe frost is over—say the last 
of February or March. 
ee a 
PHILADELPHIA RASPBERRY. — The Hon, Wy, 
Parry, of Cinnaminson, N. J., senfls us a dk scription 


‘its charag 





of the Philadélphia raspberry. He says 





| ter is now well established as being the largest ang 


We Ye) ey: iN IROCB Nice best hardy raspberry in the world.” Although byt 


recently introduced, it is some twenty-five years 











ora on _ —_ since the original plant was found grow 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT? vars ound. growing will & 
WE have an old apple orchard on a farm which hardy and wonderfully productive. Last season, “g 
ason, 
recently came into our posession. The trees are| plantation of two years standing yielded over two 


the woods, in Philadelphia county. It is vigorong 


rifty, but being planted only twenty feet apart, the | hundred bushels per acre of fruit, which sold for 


tops interlace each other and form a mass of branches | twenty cents per quart in market.” 


i 
| 
venty to twenty-five feet from the ground. It} his is $1,280 per acre? 
ms impossible for’such trees to bear fruit, and if et + . 
hey did, it would be a difficult as well as a risky} Gas-Tar For Posts.—This application is far bet 


1ess to gather it. We do not wish to cut down | ter than the old mode of elie 3 and is much more 


sehard 1 ¢he ret} ; ““ ‘ $ ae) | ° ° - ° = > 
1¢ orchard, and the question is, “ What shall we do | easily applied. Charring only affects the outside, ad. 


with 3+479” — ° ° ° P ° . 
vith it! mitting moisture into the interior and rotting it, 
Cut out every other tree, says one. he tar, if applied hot to well seasoned posts, en 


That might do if we only knew which to remove | tirely excludes moisture. S. P. Wormley, of Michi 
and which to leave ; but not being acquainted with! can, states, in the Country Gentlemar ye seven 
the orchard, it is not improbable that we should years ago he built a mile of board fence, placing the 

worst kinds and cut down the best. We | posts, for one minute, in a Ga. kettle of hot gas 


want to let them bear in order to determine this | tay, so as to coat them six inches above the surface 





posat They now appear to be as sound as when set. The 
Graft them over,” says a friend who was very | posts of another fence, set about the same time, 

suc Lin 1 ting an old orchard four years | without tarring, are about half decayed. 

ago, and who is already partially enjoying the result | —-+o, : 

f his labors . » . _ ~ : 

ee INFUS@RIA AND GERMINATION.—M. Lemain, in 


Will some of the experienced readers of the Gen- |a paper read before the Academy of Science, endeav. 
esce Farmer give us their views on the subject ? ored to show that infusoria performed a very impor 
In the meantime, we intend to thin out the | tant part in germination. He quoted s me expert 
branches pretty severely—sawing off all that inter- ments showing the presence of animalcules while 
hace each other, letting in the daylight, and getting | the process was going on, and also showing that by 
the trees into something like a presentable appear- | applying an acid which destroyed this animal life 


ance. We suppose it is better to do this now than | that germination was prevented. 


in the spring. The old theory is that trees take up o 
1 


sap | the winter. Now, if we defer pruning : ‘ 
_—= ‘oie © deter prunins’ | AMARANTHUS Melancholicus Ruba and Coleus 








ae SEATER, > branches that are-cut off will be full | Verschaffelti are receiving the highest comme nda- 
of sap, and consequently we weal en the tree to|,- , ‘ hy 
. ; co Phy . tions as bedding-out plants from English gardeners. 
that degree. On the other hand, » branches are > ; 

, he branche In the London Journal of Horticulture Mr. J Robson 
emoved at this ti pesos ‘ould have flowed sings 
— =spchistia ghey p that would have flowed | qoyotes an editorial to them, and several correspon- 


in +7 + will o int +} y >} ] PoOTIaT 
into them will go into the branches that remain. . 1: No: 7 
T} 1 , be dents speak of them as succeeding well in different 
hese branches, therefore, will get a larger supply > 4) 
ET"! | parts of the country. 
7 EO 





and will grow more vigorously next spring. In other 


words, if your trees are too yigorous—if they pro-| Tame Lapy AprLe.—This beautiful little apple 


duce too much wood—prune in the spring; but if | frequently commands high prices in our large cities, 
where it is used at evening parties on account of its 
| rich delicate color. We are informed that Mr. Strat 
but | ton, of Webster, in this county, has recently sold 


They produced 


you want to encourage their growth, prune in the 
fall or early winter 

The same theory is applicable to pear trees ; 
there is this objection to early pruning: In cold|the product of two trees for $75. 


winters, the bud that you cut back to is liable to be | fifteen barrels. 


¥\ 
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THE GIANT OF BATTLES ROSE. 


Tne engraving which we here give, is one of a| Geanis des Battailes stood alone among the Hybrid 


rose so familiar to the horticultural public that per-| Perpetuals—distinguished for its high crimson color ; 


haps an apology may be deemed necessary for pre- {and when it was announced that Lord Raglan sur- 
sentiny it at this time. The only one which we} passed it in this respect, this variety attracted gen- 
shall offer is, that it is so general a favorite that it eral attention; and although it has proved equal to 


will be grected as an old friend ; and that to those | the public 
} 
by whom it is not known, we believe it will prove | shy a bloomer that it will never become so great a 


expectations in point of color, yet it is so 


an interesting acquaintance, | favorite as its predecessor. 
— . | 
Although it has been long tried, and has many | 


opularity does not yet seem to | out these two sorts, and should consider their culture 


As an amateur rose-crower, we would not be with- 


worthy rivals, its | 
wan. ‘It is of a dwarf habit of growth, yet we| asa test of skill. 


have scen it, in good cultivation, send up shoots| At the present time we are able to mention several 
from two to three feet in length; but this is unusual lroses of a similar style, which, in some of their 
—and its very slow growth must, on the whole, be | habits, are superior. The first among these is Louis 
considered a fault. When, however, we take into | Chaix, a seedling of Geant des Battailes, resembling 


rr” 

it in its leaves, but a better grower and more com- 
It isa profuse bloomer and a very 
General Jacqueminot is a variety 


consideration the brilliant crimson color, the beauty 
of form, the free blooming habit and the rich dark | pact in flower. 
leaves of this variety, we have grouped together an desirable sort. 
assemblage of valuable’qualities which must con-| Which is deservedly meeting with popular esteem, 
and although it has been before recommended in 


tinue to make this rose command the attention of | 
| our columns, we would again say that it is one of the 


every rose cultivator. Untii‘a few years since, the 
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— oo ———— — . ee 
™ es 


influence of the } 
in modifying the climate, gives us 


most desirable sorts now in cultivation. Itisof vig-| to our soil and climate. 





ake 
& great advantage 
‘neral opinion of expe riemoed 
standing, is very beautiful,and to add to its charms | fruit-growers in this section. 


orous growth and a profuse bloomer ; color, a brilliant 


crimson. It is not quite full, but its form, notwith- | —such, at least, is the ox 


it has the delicate fragrance of a Tea ‘rose. Glory . > + : 
of France is another dark crimson, or bright flame- INDIANA POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


colored rose of fine form, large and full, and very ad- . ee : 

ait : : ppg i Me THe third annual meeting of this society will fp 
mirable. Emperor Napoleon III is a large full rose : we : -_ : P 
<gae : 2 ie > git held in Indianapolis January 5th, and continue four 

of vigorous habit of growth, shining reddish crim- a . Se : 
ge _ | days. On the first day I. D. G. Nelson, President of 
son, with darker velvety shades, and is very beauti- | , : ‘a 
ae 7 ¢ the society, will deliver an address, to be followed by 

ful and desirable. ‘ Rel 3 

essays on apples, and on the cultivation and train} 

——_— > —_— . . . . , "s 
> of orchards.. An address in the evening will be de. 


WESTERN NEW YORK APPLES. livered by Dr. J. A. Wardér, of Cincinnati, 


THE apples of this section are becoming each year | On the second day, W. H. Loomis and Dr.J.¢ 
more and more celebrated throughout the United Helm will read essays on ~ some subject connected 


with pears,” and Dr. R. T. Brown on grapes, with 


& 


States and Canada; and Dr. Lindley, of the London a 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, pronounces our Northern Spy address from Mr. Knox, of Pittsburg, on the sams 

“the most delicious of United States apples, as well | 5U™J©- In the evening there will be a general talk 
. on wines, wine-grapes, wine-making, &c 


as one of the very finest of table apples.” He prefers . 

: Saar | On the third day essays will be re: subi 

it. “to the best Newtown Pippin. Mr. Pell has 1 th ird Ly € ays will be read on subjects 
. . os , . ° . cr ecte vit] peaches anc . ries 

made a fortune by raising Newtown Pippins on his | ©" ed with } hes and cherries. 


. 1 . i |} On the fourth day essays on small fruits 
farm on the Hudson River, and shipping them to| h Cp Sours Cay Ganges oh Seman Trulia, Ge 
: ; ; : | We like this idea of sclectine some cf the be 
London, where they command very high prices. But © Uke as ee lecting some cf the best 
: , . , members of the society to prepare at "ea gc 
our Western New York-:apples are unquestionably a of the society to prepare and read es ays 
}on given subjects, rather than to spend the whole 


superior to all others, and as t become better 





‘ , ; oa ee eee en ee oni 
known abroad, will be in great demand. | Vimeo In Ciscu ig the Merits of this or that particy 
; ° ens ° lar variety of fruit 
During the past season, immense quantities of ap- | /@! variety of irult. 
: : “e ; ha - + 
ples have been shipped from this section to Philadel- Mr. BERKELY, of the Z lon « y = Chroni 
: MR. BERKELY, of the London G 's Chron 
his New { k bostol1 and yt! * lar e cities The ° , ; 
phia, York, Boston : oUnel secities. The icle, says that many doubtful cases of the veretation of 
> rt . f . hlicl + 11.37 } ’ 
Rural Advertiser, published at Philadel 


calls 
the attention ofits readers to this fact ands ys: No | 


seeds which have been kept for many years from the 


: : egy a geatpins influence of the air, are reported; but that one has 
—_ — Gane en Sees sets in I serpent phia, lately come under his notice which has at least the 
can fail to be struck with the general su ay 7 | merit of authenticity. A layer of peat which had 
wage — ee eee a — | formed a part of an old pond filled in more than 
and perfect apples does not suggest any inquiry | thirty years ago, was exposed to the air by some late 
where they — ein as — always - wn 08 | excavations, and became immediate ly covered with 
are not eer in ; enneyivania, bat — a York, | myriads of little seedlings which proved to be of three 
alas the Ehatern ae e a esas mney different orders of plants. It was found by close e 
vanla growth, ” —— oe fas 80 She mare ~ | aminati n that they could not have come from the 
are small in size, imperfect in shape, gnarled Or | sravel above. Mr. Berkeley held that if these seeds 
| 


rormy, and inferior in flavor leed, we have been | 7. : . a ae 
wormy, and inferior in flavor. In 5 aia: “| had retained their vitality for so long a time ther 
hardly able to recognise some varieties as being the 
same apple, so different is the appearance wh 
grown here and in New England. If our horticul aay + Qe 


tural exibitions did not annually show b ful DryING EVERLASTING FLOWERS. — A correspon 





that this 





specimens of apples, thus proving that only improper | dent of the London Cottage Gardener s: 
I ; per | { 

treatment of our trees is the cause of all this, we| is apparently a very easy thing, but is in fact not 80, 
should conclude that soil and climate has something | That Xeranthemum and Acrolinium if hung up by 


to do with it. We think, however, the real causeis| the flower stalks with the head downwards, the 


that the cultivation of fruit not being made a part of | flower, when dry, is very apt to break off, the stalk 
the business of the farm, is neglected, and that,| being:very brittle; but if cut carefully just bet 


therefore, it does not pay. Its not p Ling is a conse-| the flowers € Xx] and, and laid flat on ashelf in alight 


quence of the neglect and not the cause of it.” ce the stem and the flower will expand and dry 


This view of the case is flattering to the farmers a few inches of wheat straw 





erly. By inserting 


" . ‘ » . ° . 1 : 4 . ‘ _ } arr F } >} 
of this section, but we think that the superiority of | in the fiower stems, boquets can be arranged much 





Western New York apples is due, in a good degree, | more effectively than with the natural stems alone. 








\\ 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 
THE ROOTS OF TREES. 

WisHtne to plant some evergreens on a promi 
nent part of my garden for the purpose of ornament, 
especi:lly in 
I was about fifteen feet in diameter. 


winter, I set out a figure of arbor vite. 
Towards the 


back of the enclosure a cross was erected, and a 
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Concord grape planted at its base. The soil was new, 
and for the purpose of making the hedge and the | 
vine grow, it was well pulverised and planted with 
potatoes. The first year they yielded well, but on 
the following the vines grew only half their usual 
size, and prematurely withered up. I could not ac- 
count for it. On digging the potatoes, the whole 
plot was found filled with very small fibres from the 
arbor vite, even ascending to the tops of the hills. 
This spring the roots pervaded the whole soil, as the 
apillary vines do the animal,muscle. This explained 
the difficulty. The potatoes were not only starved, 
but strangled. 
ously, and it will not if these delicate constrictors 


The grape vine did not grow vigor- 


are not seen to. 

On a mound about a foot high and eight feet in di- 
ameter, where a young Norway spruce was set, 
the hal it, 


planting tulips on the edge. 


have been in for the past few years, of 


In taking 


mass of fibrous roots which filled the soil within 
half an inch of the surface. 

Fruit trees do not generally throw out such a 
spray of roots as the two above named, yet probably 
more than we readily observe in digging around 
them. No doubt, if we could get a da 
view of their roots, we should be greatly surprised at 
They will not 
; and 


ruerre otype 


their number, fineness, and extent. 
run deep unless the soil is rich and porous 
even then they seem to prefer a position within a 
few inches of the surface. As a general truth, they 
go wherever they find nutriment, whether up, down, 
or horizontally. If a heap of rich loam were piled 
up under an apple tree, in a few years it would be 


filled with roots. 


spongioles, and their nearness to the surface, would 
seem to suggest the avoidance of the plow and the 
importance of surface manuring, with simple scari- 
fication. Where the soil is underdrained, the plow 
is still less needed, as a greater depth is vitalised — 
the very object of plowing. 


THE NORTHERN SPY APPLE. 


This apple, of late years, in Massachusetts, has not 


had much of a reputation for home culture. It has 


been charged with shyness and lateness of bearing, 


Last season, however, (a great apple 


and dry rot. 


year,) seemed to change many people’s opinions. It 


Was announced as a success, and many favovable 





them up last | 


season I was surprised to find them imbedded in a} 


The delicate roots of trees, with their nursing | 
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fests were related. But I know one better than any 
of, them, I think, which has not. been related. Mr.. 
Stone, of Winchester, about seven years ago, grafted 
a large tree with this variety, putting on an entire 
new top. Last year it produced ten barrels of very 
fair fruit, and well colored. 

NEW GRAPES. 

Their name is Legion. From the number origin- 
ated of late, one would suppose that the great point 
would soon be reached, (if not already,) of procuring 
a variety which is excellent, hardy, and sure to ripen 
in this latitude. But from the ‘great number dix 
carded and forgotten, it looks rather discouraging. 
Grapes are not so much at fault in our own climate. 
The Concord is’'somewhat in danger of frost, and so 
of the Diana and Delaware—now the leading grapes. 
These are much surer than the Isabella, and we 
wonder how horticulturists put up with the latter so 
long. But uncertain as it is and has been, we dohbt 
whether either of the above wiil ever attain to so 
great a popularity. Rodgers’ Hybrids are now pass- 
ing the ordeal of criticism, and possibly the decision 
will be favorable to many of them. Say what we 
will, it is hard to get a good, early grape. The best 
are rather tardy, and the severe frosts threaten 
them. ° 

But the subject of wine making is now much 
spoken of, and it is said that some of the poorer 


kinds are excellent for this purpose. Granted. Let 


| 
| me, however, throw in an emphatic but/ Is it de- 


| sirable that we should become a great wine-producing 


| and wine-drinking nation? 
Yet, as Snagsby says, in the Bleak House, “not to 


The subject is delicate. 


put too fine a point upon it,” before farmers engage 

extensively in the manufacture of wine, should not 

| its influence and bearings be more fully discussed ? 
NAMES OF FRUIT. 

Complaint has been justly made against the long 
names of some of the French pears, as being ‘diffi- 
cult to understand and pronounce. .But however 

| simple the names of fruit, blunders will be made, 
We have fre- 
I once 
inquired at a fruiters the name of anapple. “ Well, 
sir,” promptly responded the young Irishman, “ that 


and sometimes they are amusing. 
| quently seen trees labeled “ Bondy Jerry.” 





| 
is the ‘Gravelstone’”—meaning the Gravenstein. I 
| know of an old lady who calls the Red Astrachan 
the “Red African.” At one time I thought I recog- 
nized an apple, and upon inguiry the man replied, 
“Ah, that’s very fine; it is what they call the 
Squaw!” (Swaar.) D. W. LoTHrop. 

West Medford, Mass, 

. —E 

A Goop SumMER AppLe.—A. G. Hanford writes 
to the Ohio Farmer that there is a great lack of sum- 
mer apples in our city markets, and urges fruit grow- 
|ers to plant the Keswick Codlien. It is a superb 


| kitchen apple, cooking tender even when half grown. 
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FRUIT CULTURE IN THE WEST, q three feet of the surface. If there can not bea 
— convenient elevation for this purpose, 


: a ridge my 
Eps. GENESEE FARMER: Fruit culture in the} : 


. e thrown up by plowing two or three feet, on Which 
West is beginning to receive that attention which | to plant the rows of trees. 

its importance demands. It. has been greatly re- | The most perfect method of preparing orchard 
tarded by unfavorable seasons, causing the loss of land, on either prairie or timber, in any country ha 
many trees, by financial embarrassments that for| to dig a trench or ditch two or three feet deep and 
several years greatly oppressed the people, and by a| wide as the entire length of the rows to be planted 
want of intelligence derived from the practical expe- 


and mix the surface with the subsoil on the rich 


rience on the subject. prairie in equal proportions, and where the lang 
This last impediment is not confined to western | jacks in ‘richness, sods or other fertilizing agents 
fruit culture, but exists to a deplorable extent all} should be used. “a 

over the country. | ‘To these trenches make an outlet by which the 
The trees in the orchards that have survived the| water can drain off. Drain tile, cobble stone, or 
destructive winter of 1856 unharmed, embracing the | }yush may be used in the bottom to make a mor 
apple, pear and peach, are now yielding abundantly 





perfect drain. 


also, the cherry and the grape, with all the smaller One of the most healthy and productive orchans 


fruits, are succeeding well, and promise to supply | in the valley of the Hudson River was planted on 
our markets : ables abundantiy. Sea a hi . " 

ur market vades “4 ub ” lanti} a _ _ | land thus prepared, which before was cold and uw. 

As the appie 1s first in importance in the fruit ao ae a 

i proaut tive, 

‘amily nay he induleed i alking of i -ulture : ad os ’ 

family, I may be indulged in talking of its culture} Jy aj) cases of fruit tree planting the value of the 

valne first. : 7 x fruits afterwar ‘ ‘ . : : 

and value first, and of other fruits afterward. In products to be derived in long-coming time, should 

some portions of the Great West, in Michigan, for} idered 


 considerec Apple and pear trees in favorable lo 
nt 





inst 1A } . "2 is cessarv tha ( le } . ° 
instance, but little more is necessary than to } {cations frequently.live from one to two hundred 

Fi le tree secure early and abundant crops | . . . . 
an apple tree to secure early and abundant crops. | years, and the product of a single tree amounts to 


cultivation is 


Yet even here careful and ¢ 





| hundreds or thousands of dollars. 





abundance of the 


necessary to produce the greatest 


At another time I will give a list of facts on this 
point that have come to my knowledge. 
the “ barrens, or timber lands,” when brought unck r} D 


finest fruit. It has been found by experience that 


C, SCOFIELD, 
cultivation, are better adapted than open prairie to] Zin, Illinois. 


"13+ 211 rit} > dinar , + fa titres - — e ae 
fruit raising with the ordinary method of cultiva- —— 
tion. But as the prairie country is so extensive, so KEEPING BOQUETS UNDER GLASS, 


fertile and capable of supporting a greater popula ‘ . 7 - 
“ tay , Pl Sn ee Cut flowers may be kept under glass for a long 
tion than any other country of equal extent, it be-|,. : as : : ; 
. s Spek eR aie time, but when the boquet is a large one the mois 
comes a consideration of the highest importance that 4a : , : 
‘ ture which collects upon the glass so obscures their 

, : . . —_ 

all the experience and skill that is extant should be ae , : : : 
beauty that very much of the pleasure in prolong. 
condensed and ) aced before the CO le Ww ho are to!/. . . . + " 
i : é - ion ; it. | ing their freshness is lost. In Europe, where deli- 
ave the responsibility of the cultivation of fruit on Leh * , 
[ . ce cate plants are exhibited, they are placed under bell 


these fertile plains, and while I may contribute what 


; : glasses to protect their foliage, and this difficulty of 
experience and observation have taught me I shall|),  ,. oon , ; _— 
ithe dimness of the glass has caused a good deal of 


doubtless leave a wider field for ethers of more ex- | ; Se , : 
: jannoyance. A correspondent of the London Gar- 
perience to occupy. | 


| deners’ Chronicle gives the following account of the 
Ie who would plant an orchard on his prairie , : a aie 
manner in which this difficulty was surmounted by 
farm should select the most elevated, convenient | , a ti Bee Pe . nt hs 
a . : | Madam Legrelle D’Hanis, of Antwerp, in exhibiting 

place, and subsoil it as deep as possible with a plow | . hag 

‘ a . _| plants at a flower show in Brussels : 

that will bring to the surface the greatest amount of | 




















‘ : : , ; “ Allow me to draw attention to the method at 
the subsoil, thus forming a compost with the surface present adopted for displaying, at hortis tral exhi- 
soil. | bitions certain delicate objects, such 2s small ferns 

T land Ancectochiles From their deliesev thev are 
To prepare the ground more completely, let a deep | “\ . 5 ——o es 
- . J TT . . x . shown uncer giasses, ana the evaporation 18 always 
cutting subsoil plow follow in each farrow to loosen | cuch as to obs them 80 ¢: Uy trom th ol 
the earth as deeply as possible, which will not only | the visitor, that beautiful as a ! for l 
‘ ts A arkings. they are either passed o ‘ 3 
prepare it to nourish the tree, but also to drain the oe ,t ty ye ather j \ r the 
|} have to be taken oi, wii 1s OT cou nit t 
land. This last consideration is «* great impor-| ment of the rule not to touch, and often resulta in 
tance. |}damage to the plant in the pr covering 
. . ‘ Tas © } le nt eho ‘ 2 ' Hood ¢ 
No tree can be healthy and productive with “ wet Now, at the - lowe! w at Bri noticed a 
; . ; fiass case, exhibitedt bv ¢ ladv. ¢ I ! a iarre 
” 70 1A ve} > av > > y ct > > . - 
feet. Whatever the expense may be the land must number of Aneectochiles leol ing as bright as Poss 


be drained so that water shall not stand within two | ble, and on examining the treatment which had pro 
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Se 


dmed this result, I found that over the earth 
pad laid a thick coat of woolen thread, which ab- 
sorting the rising moisture left the glass clear during 
the hours of exhibition. The exhibitor had chosen 
wool stained of colors best suited to show off her 


she 





plants.” ds 
ae 
THE ORNAMENTATION OF CEMETERIES, 


WE quote from the Gardeners’ Chronicle a short 
article on this subject, interesting to many at this 
gad time, when the fairest and brightest of our land 
aye sleeping so quietly, leaying only their graves to 


our love: 


“ 4 correspondent has written to ask our opinion 
upon the following question, which appears to be 
daily becoming more worthy of consideration :| 
‘Should cemeteries be decorated with the gayest 
fowers that can be obtained ; or, would it not look 
farmore in character with the place to substitute 
trees, shrubs, and plants of a sombre tint ?’ 

“Now we look upon this question as involving 
considerations of pure taste and feeling, upon which 
any person possessing those qualities is capable of 
giving an opinion ; we therefore should be very glad 
to know the views of any of our correspondents who 
have considered the matter, while, without assum- 
ing the aixs of an ‘ arbiter elegantiarum,’ we venture 
toexpress ourselves very decidedly in favor of the 
shrubs of sombre hue, and against the gaudy flow- 
ess. Or perhaps we should like best of all to keep 
the general features of a cemetery to some extent 
sombre and funereal, while we should wish the ten- 
derest emotions to be raised by the sight of individ- 
ual graves thoughtfully cared for, rendered pleasing 
to the eye, soothing to the mind, with a few simple 
wild flowers, and fragrant with primroses, violets, or 
sweetbriar, the sacred labor of some female hand, | 
the tribute of some loving heart. ,Such flowers of 


nature speak for themselves; they tell their own 


tale. But, perhaj s, to confine ourselves to such as 
these would be imposing too narrow a limitation. 
Surely there can be no ol jection to the presence of | 
any flowers that do not require the continual labor 
of the gardener and his men, provided that they are 
not introduced into the walks, or ranged in elaborate 
parterres, which would give a notion of paid for| 
work, and not be suggestive,as they manifestly | 
should be, of an offering of affection, a labor of love. 


Among the flowers that would seem to be most ap- 


propriate, one thinks of the modest snowdrop, peep- 
ing above ground ere the winter is gone—the har- | 
binger of spring, or the crocus expanding its beaute- 
ous flowers on the first cheering sunshiny day ; Ane- 
mones, bright and hopeful ; blue bells, sweet and el- | 
egant, hanging down their heads; the true old fuc h- | 
sia coccinea, with pendent spray, but not its vulgar 


‘improvements.’ All these are admissible, and our | 
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laecent or stress on the letter 0; whereas, 


| so often that they are afraid of every one. 





fair readers will easily think of a multitude of others 
quite as appropriate. 

“Tt appears to us that the endeavor to harmonize 
outward objects with our inward feelings is a true 
mark of delicacy and refinement; and, on the con- 
trary, the abrupt introduction of matters perfectly 
incongruous with our frame of mind, ever must be 
harsh and jarring to the sensitive. To ‘rejoice with 
them that do rejoice, and Weep with thm that 
weep, is at once a Christian maxim, and 
the dictate of a warm and sympathising nature. To 
make cemeteries into a gay promenade would be as 
painful to the feelings, and almost as much out of 
place as dancing at a funeral.” 

— — ED + ae 
_A CORRESPONDENT of the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle gives his horticultural experience in Egypt. 


He says that it is one of the finest countries in the 


| world for fruits, that his grapes are magnificent, 


some of his vines measuring two to two and one- 
half feet in circumference, and that many of the 
bunches measure from twelve to twenty inches long 
He a 


His men thought it a 


and as much across the shoulders. stonished 
the natives by thinning. 
sin to waste the berries. Apples, pears, quinces, 
apricots, peaches, strawberries, custard apples, ‘mu- 
sas, figs, pomegrantes and guavas, fruit well and 
As to flowers it is one 
The 


dix 


make enormous growths. 
vast hot house. Geraniums are splendid. 
scarlets will grow to almost any size you lik 


feet high and as much through is a very common 
size. Cuttings of all kinds strike freely. Some vine 
cuttings put in an open border to strike during the 
winter, had in the May following one and two 
bunches in full flower. 

——> ¢ meee 


PRONUNCIATION OF GLADIOLUS.—Mr. Beaton says 


that “It may be as well to put you on your guard 
against a common provincial way some people have 
of pronouncing the word Gladiolus, by putting the 
the true 
way of uttering the same is asif written Glad-eye-lus, 


2 


yutting the accent on the 7.” This warning was 


rliest volumes of the London 





given in one of the e: 
Cottage Gardener, and is now brought up again in 
evidence against one or two who adhere to the con- 
demned pronunciation. 
rt + 

THERE was quite an animated discussion in the 
New York Farmers’ Club on a letter from Wayne, 
Indiana, as to the reliability of Dr. Grant’s grape 
The people at the West have been cheated 
The gen- 


vines. 


eral opinion seemed to be that his mode of culture 
was good, but that very often the vines that he sold 
did not succeed on account of the poor culture they 


afterward received. 








20 THE 


Latics’ Department, 


ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 


Contributed to the Genesee Farmer. 


Surewssury Brawn, OR HeEav Cueese. —The 
town of Shrewsbury is famous for its brawn. 
makers to her Majesty ’’ reside there, and as they drive 
a thriving business it is presumed that her Majesty has 


a weakness for this particular dish. 


to us from a Shropshire lady: Pat the head, including 


the ears and tongue, with the feet and tail of a pig into 
a weak brine with a little saltpetre in it. Let it remain 
Take it out and boil it tender so that the 


Chop the meat 


two weeks. 
flesh separates easily from the bones. 
quite fine and s¢ 
and fill it so that the meat will rise two or three inches 
Cover with a plate and press with any 
It will be pressed sufficiently in twenty- 
It should be cut 


above the top. 
heavy weight. 
four hours, and ready for the table. 


horizontally, in very thin slices, and eaten with mus-| 


tard and vinegar. 


CONDENSED Miix.—A correspondent of the German- 
town Ti legraph says: ** To one quart of new milk, take 
one pound of the best crushed sugar; let the milk boil, 
then stir in the sugar until all is dissolved; continue to 
stir until it has commenced again to boil, which must 
be on a gentle heat to keep from burning. When it be- 
tency of molasses it is done for use. 
This 
milk can not be 





comes the cons 
Put in cans or close jars and cork them tightly. 


is of much value where fresh 
had, either in preparing food for the sick, or to use in 
’ ” 


In hospitals this is a valuable article. 


tea and coffe: 


SUBSTITUTE FOR Corree.—A correspondent sends 
us the following: ‘‘ Take clean, sound peas, soak them 


for some cighteen hours in hot or warm water, pour 
off the water every five or six hours, or at least three 
times, then rinse and dry the peas. Brown them like 


coffee, mix and grind together, first by equal parts ; 





after a few days two-thirds peas may be used and still 
make a good cup of coffee.” 

BREAD CAKE.—Two eggs, two cups of dough, two 
cups of sugar, three-quarters of a cup of butter, one- 


half of acup of fiour. Stir these together, adding cin- 


namon and cloves, and let it rise until you put your 
bread into the tins. Just before baking add another 
one-half tea cup full of flour, and a piece of soda about 


This make 


as large as a bean. ; two loaves. 


PotteD Brezr.—Boil a leg or neck piece of beef, un- } 


til you can not take it out with a fork, skim out the 
meat, put in 400 much salt and pepper and chop it fine ; 


then a tea cup full of the liquor that 


is left, and pack it in a deep dish. 


pour into it 
Vhen cold it can 
be served either in the dish in which it is packed, or 


cut in thin slices. 
Frostina Witnovt Eaes.—One sheet of isinglass 
dissolved in a little water. Stir in the sugar and flavor 


with lemon or chocolate, 


> 
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* Brawn 


ason with pepper. Put it in a mold | 


FARMER. 


——= 

Roast Lee or Mutton wits Oystt RS.—Stuff & lee 
of mutton with suett, salt, pepper, the yolk of an ea 
and a little bread. When about half done eut off some 
of the fatty parts in little bits and put them into a ping 
of oyster liquor, to which add half a pint of hot Water, 
Stir until the gravy is reduced to half the quantity. 


Put in a little butter rolled in flour, and pour the whole 





j 
| over the meat. 

| Horcn Potcu.—Take any old meat, chop or slice 
| fine, season with salt and pepper, or sage, if liked. Ad@ 


This receipt comes | to this half as much stale bread or potatoes that haye 


been boiled. Stir them well together, and inclose it in 
a crust as for chicken pie, and put up tho same way, 


Bake orie-half hour. 


Poor Man’s PLum Pupping.—One tea cup of chopped 


|} suet, one tea cup of sweet milk, one tea cup of mo- 


ly 


| lasses, two tea cups of flour, one teaspoonful of soda 
little 
| Put it in a pudding dish and steam it two hours, 


| 
| GrngeR CRACKERS—Mnrs. HinspaLe.—One pound of 


dissolved in a hot water. Spice to your taste, 


butter, one pound of sugar, one pint of molasses, and 
one teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved in a tea cup of 
| milk, four tablespoonfuls of ginger, and flour enough 


| to roll them out. 


CHICKEN SALAD.—Cut the white meat of two chick. 


ens into small pieces, chop ordinarily fine two heads of 
celery, pour over the mixture a dressing. 
DRESSING FOR SALAD.—Four hard boiled eggs rubbed 


smooth; add to each yolk one-half a teaspoonful! of mus- 


ird, same of salt, and one tablespoonful of oil; just 


before using put in four wine glasses of vinegar. Mix 
5 


thoroughly. 


QuEEN EstTHER’s Breap.—Take a loaf of stale bread, 
‘ut in slices, dip into sweet milk with a little salt; 
have ready two eggs well beaten. Dip into the egg and 
fry brown. Eat with sauce. 

2 
THE QUEEN ON CRINOLINE, 
Ponca has the following letter. ‘‘ Her Majesty has ad- 


dressed the following remonstrance to the ladies of 





Eygiland: 
‘“Winpsor Caste, Aneust 1, 1868. 
“Lapres: The Queen has commanded me to express 





' ‘ 












| tl with which Her Majesty is the accounts of 

} dai ecidents arising from the wearing of the indeli- 
| , expensive, dangerous and hideous article called 
| crinoline, Her Majesty can not refrain from king 


| known to you her extreme displeasure that educated 
women should by example encourage the wearing of & 
| dress which can be pleasing only to demoralized taste, 

tly copy the habits 


| 
| 3 
| For the miserabl 






ho abjec 


1aiots 





of those conventionally termed their betters, it is im- 
| possible to entertain anything but pity. But to the la- 
| dies of England this appt al to abandon th present de- 





i grading and disgusting fashion is made in the-.belief 
| that they will show themselves the rational and deco- 
rous persons they are supposed to be. 
*“*T have the honor to be, ladies, 
‘Your most obedient and humble servant, 

“C, B. Purpps. 

Punch, in this case, seems to have been stronger than 

are all the rage in 


” 


the Empress, as the “sly Quakers”’ 
| spite of the fact that the Imperial Lady continues to 
| patronize the ‘‘ gore trail.” 
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—————— : ——"S : oa 
— 
OBTAINING HELP IN THE COUNTRY, B.—(Astonished.)—‘‘ Sure, ma’am, are ye after bein’ 
ened 2 "a one of that sort? Ye don’t look like it; 'd niver a 
a yey ophederod miles from Newburyport. Bridget | thought it.” 
yeated in the easy chair. de -w : i Lie 
(Enter the lady of the house.) L. I am precisely that sort, I assure you, Bridget. 


s . “2 ’ : I choose to have either the comfort of doing my work 
Bridget.—(Briskly, without rising. )—‘‘ Good morning, | ' , beg ie Abe 


| myself, or the comfort of having it doneforme. You see 


, ” 
ma’amn. |I st i i , 
: . . rey shou ave ne : 2 ed you. oC - 
[ady.—(Standing. )}—‘‘ Good morning. Will you tell | * Ks ld have neither if lemployed you. Good morn 
" me | ing. 
me your name and ersand?” B “ Faith ’ P d 
\ ‘Wet P 7 . 7. ake a's > 
p—“Sure, Bridget O’Calligan’s my name, ma’am;| ~~ aith, it’s the truth ye spake, ma’am. Goo 


’ . F : ay to ye.” 
the same that’s walked all the way from the city to see | Gay ty 1 Bs d ; 
a . | B—(Soliloquizing as she goes.)}—‘‘ Sure, and what 


‘L.—(Kindly.) —“ Tell me how I can serve you, should a dacent girl be after layin’ the world to live in 


Bridget.” 
B—Indade, ma’am, if you plase, and it’s me that’s 


the country for, if not fot large wages and emall work. 
The saints sind her help; but it’s not for the like’o 
sich the O’Calligans works.’’—H., in the Congregation- 
alist. 

This scene actually took place, as described, qnly a short time 
since, at a Congregational parsonage in Essex county. 


come to say I’m willing to sarve yoursilf.”’ 

L—*O, yes, I understand ; my husband was inquiring 
in the city for a servant; and you would.like the 
place i‘ 


B—“I'm not so sure but I might if ye’d make it for “~ ition 


HOW TO POLISH SHIRT BOSOMS. 





me interest to gosofar out. It’s Margaret Degnan (she 


that lives with his riverance, Doctor Burleigh) told me 
A CORRESPONDENT Of the American Agriculturist gives 


the following directions in reply to the complaint of 
‘““Mrs. Pry,” who can not make her husband’s shirt 


you's distrist for help; so I called to see his lady about 
ye, and she gave ye such a good character, and ricom- 
mended ye so high, that I thought ye’d jist suit me; 
so I’ve brought me things,” (showing a bundle from bosoms and collars look nice, for polishing linen as it is 
( oad > e in ¢ 


under her cloak,) ‘and if ye can accommodate me in | done in the shops. He seems to know a good deal 


rispect to the work and the wages, I'll be after stop- about it for a man: 
| “The first thing is ta wash them clean, then starch 
them thoroughly with the Lest of starch. A little pure 
spermaceti or dissolved gum Arabic in the starch will 
to the work ?”’ ge "oo ee = thick, and work it into 
_ our s,s % Ret ‘Callies . x= the linen thoroughly. 1¢en In a proper conditior 
B—“ Well, it is n’t Bridget O’Calligan would be hard eon iatecunannen Teall teneaine anneal cher arid eet nm 
upon 80 Winsome a lady—ye looks youngish, too, and | jnto proper shape, the same as though they were hot to 
delekit like; but I suppose ye’d be after wanting to do | be polished. a would say you can not polish line hona 
pre , ame eaten eaiiell | soft cloth, Take a piece of hard wood (I use birch) say 
Re aicest of yer own cooking ten by fourteen inches, or size of a shirt bosom, and 
L.—“I have done so, for the last four years.”’ | plane it even and smooth. When you use the polishing 
B—~(Brightening up.)—“‘Sure, and I was right. Yer | iron lay the linen on the board, without any cloth un- 
d “ie : , oo tet ag POt derneath; a liberal supply of elbow grease is indispen- 
house, (glancing around the parlors,) looks nice. I! .ahie to make the thing look first rate. Now for the 
suppose ye’d be after taking charge to kape it clain and} polishing iron. We use McCoy’s patent. I have seen 
several kinds, but I like this the best. You can not 
polish with an iron with a flat face; the one I use is 
made something like a small shoe, with a round heel 
on both ends, nicely polished, and care should be had 
os a “an . ; en ia to keep it so, if you wish to have your linen look well. 
pose it’s only yersilf, ma’am, would be able to suit him The teen we-buy at the stores is polished by men or 
to his linen.”’ machinery, which gives it a finer polish than can usu- 
ally be given by females. But if Mrs. Pry will geta 
; : s good polishing iron, and follow the directions as given 
linen I never trust to any hands but my own. she will not feel ashamed of her husband’s bosoms and 
B—Delichted.)—“ Sure, ma’am, I’m thinking Mrs. collars.” 


Dr. Burleigh did n’t ricommend ye without .rason. 


ping with ye.” 


L.—(Smiling. )—“‘ How could I accommodate you as 


9. 


in order, yersilf—except the kitchen.” 
L.—‘‘I have been accustomed to do so.” 


B—* Yer husband’s the minister, they said. I sup- 


L—‘*You are right again, Bridget; my husband’s 


’ 





Have ve any childer?’ Fire-Proor Dresses.—Scarcely a week passes but 
oh A Rg audi ; ; ” we read sad accounts of young ladies being burned to 
L.—“Yes; two boys, six and eight years old. death, owing to their light muslin garments catching 
B—“ And ye would n’t be after axing mete mind | fire. It ought to be generally known that all light 

" < . , | dresses may be made fire-proof at a mere nominal cost 

tem? Ye’d be expectin’ to mind your own boys, of by steeping them, or the linen or cotton used in mak- 

course ?”? ing them, in a dilute solution of chloride of zinc.— 
L.— Certainly, that is altogether customary. Godey’s Lady's Book. 
B—“ Faith, ma’am, Id like to be livin’ with so How much diluted, and what effect does it have on 


kind and hilpful a lady. What’s been yer wages, | the color and appearance? 


’ 





ma’am ?”? 
L.—“*Nothing. I have been accustomed to work} GErxANtIuM LEAves.—It is not generally known that 
without wages.”’ the leaves of the geranium are an excellent application 
B— Bewildered. )—‘* Ma’am ?” for cuts, where the skin is rubbed off, and other wounds 
L.—‘‘I have done the work of my family unaided for | of that kind. . One or two leaves must .be bruised, and 
the last four years, and have, therefore, neither paid nor | applied on linen to the part, and the wound will be- 
received wages.” come cicatrised in a very short time.—Mrs. Fry. 
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CHartes Lams says that the old proverb that the | pleasure in escaping from the city and returning to the 

“early bird catches the worm” has two sides to it—| innocence and freshness of rural life, which the cock 
that it served the worm right for coming out at such | construed into an insult, and insisted upon a duel. 
unseasonable hours. We regret to say that the cock, | Towzer became the hare’s second, and the fatal shot 
whose portrait we give here, met with an equally sad | was fired which laid his noble enemy in the grave. As 
fate on account of his propensities for matutinal chants. | the hare was known by all to be absurdly timid, and a8 
Towzer, a lazy city dog, who had been accustomed to / he fell down with fright after he had fired ‘his pistol, 
being up all night and lying asleep all day, was sent out | there is not much doubt but that Towzer directed his 
to the farm on which a splendid rooster—the pride of | aim. We are happy to say that Towzer gained nothing 
the village—lived. Every morning at dawn, before the | by this wicked des d, for two birds supplied the plce 
sun was fairly risen, he awoke and spent a short time | made vacant by his villianly whose voices were much 
in the exercise of his vocal powers, and with his cheer- | londer and not near so musical. 
ful voice called the farmer and his family to their daily | woes cigs 
| A Cuinp’sPrayEer.—Iiere is a beautiful prayer, by 4 


ld: ‘“*Lord bless the poor 


labors. To them the sound was welcome, as they were 
little one only six years ol 


awoke by it from ‘as healthful sleep as that of the cock 


: > 7 : A = A ‘hildren. ¢ vive th< vrood homes. so that they won't 
himself. But to Towzer it was quite a different thing, | “dren, und Bave Cares § 1 homes, — ay oe 
have to live in cellars any more. And help me not to 
spend my money for candy, that I may have more to 
. at : : give tothem. Amen,”’ 

per of the cock, and his family pride, was easily made | ————--— 

into a quarrel. A hare—a stranger in the place—called| NEGLIGENCE is the rust of the soul that corrodes her 


at the farm and made an innocent remark about his' best resolutions. 


and he vowed vengeance against his tormentor. Anin- 
cident finally occurred which, owing to the hasty tem- 











discellancous, 


THE KITCHEN CLOCK. 


Listen to the kit¢hen clock! 
To itself it ever talks, 
From its place it never walks; 
* Tick-tuck—tick-tock.” 
Tell me what it says. 
“Tm a very patient clock! 
Never moved by hope or fear, 
Though I've stood for many a year; 
Tick-tock—tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. ° 
“Tm a very trathful clock; 
People say, about the place, 
Truth is wr non my face; 
Tick-tick—tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 








“I'm a very active clock, 
For I go while you ‘re asleep, 
Though you never take a peep; 
Tick-tock—tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 


“Tm a most obliging clock; 
If you wish to hear me strike, 
Yon may do it when you like; 
Tick-tock—tick-tock,” 
That is what it says. 


What a talkative old clock! 

Let us see what it will do 
When the pointer reaches two, 
*Dine-ding—tick-tock.” 
That is what it says. 


ooo 





AmoncG the Siamese birds, the crows most attract at- 


tention. 
when they seck their night quarters in Bangkok—the 


They exist in extraordinary numbers, and 
temples—they almost darken the air. These birds dis- 
play an almost incredible impudence. Before daybreak 
they stalk about the street in dozens, to steal everything 
They do 
not hesitate to snatch edibles from the hands of child- 


that comes in the way of their greedy beaks. 


ren—and even of elderly persons—force their way into 
the kitchens, knock off the covers of pots and take out 
the meat, which, if unable to swallow on the spot, they 
try to conceal in some corner, on a roof, or up a tree. 
They fight boldly with dogs and cats for a bone, and, 
when so engaged, will hardly get out of the way of pas- 
sers-by. If they are shot at, or stones are thrown at 
them, they collect in hundreds and make an awful row, 
which is quite unendurable. However, they combine 
with the dogs in acting as scayengers—clearing the 
towns and villages of all rotting substances. 
EES eae ; 

A “Sure Cure.”—Dr. E. Booth, of Crestline, Ohio, 
has purchased, ‘‘ for the benefit of mankind,’’ and pub- 
lishes in the Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal, the 
following ‘‘reseat:’? ‘* Medicine for to distract the 
Reumatism, Pains and toothake, Backake and boils, 
strains for man and horses, & many more sores: Take 
one quart of good Old Rye Whiskey & add in the bot- 
tle One oz. of campfire, 6 pots of Red pepper, six cents 


worth of cloves, 5 cents worth of cinnamund, 3 cents | 


worth of shaven sope, One table spoonful of salt. Add 
them all in the bottle together & set the bottle in the 
sun 9 days before using & where the pain is grease it 
well Evening and morning. Don’t givup soon. Shak 
the bottle 2 or 3 times a day. 50 cents fora reséat. It 


is a sure cure.”’ 
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| LANGUAGE OF INsECTS.—A most singular discovery, 
the credit of which appertains, we believe, to Mr. Jesse, 
Bees and 
other insects are provided, as every body knows, with 
These are, jn fact, most delicate 





| is that of the antennal language of insects. 


feelers or antennz. 
organs of touch—warning of dangers, and serving the 
animals to hold a sort of conversation with each other, 
and to communicate their desires and wants. <A strong 
hive of bees will contain thirty-six thousand workers. 
Each of these, in order to be assured-of the presence 
of their queen, touches her every day with its antenna. 
Should the queen die, or be removed, the whole colony 
disperse themselves, and are seen in the hive no more, 
perishing every one, and quitting all the store of now 
useless honey, which they had labored so industriously 
to collect for the use of themselves and of the larye. 
On the contrary, should the queen be put into a small 
wire cage placed at the bottom of the hive, so that her 
subjects can touch and feed her, they are contented, and 
Mr. Jesse 
has also shown that this antennal power of communica- 
Wasps and ants, and 
probably other insects, exercise it. If a caterpillar is 


the business of the hive proceeds as usual. 
tion is not confined to bees. 
placed near an ants’ nest, a curious scene will often 


A solitary ant will perhaps discover it, and 
Not being able to ac- 


arise. 
eagerly attempt to draw it away. 
complish this, it will go up to another ant, and, by 
means of the antennal language, bring it to the cater- 
pillar. Still, these two are perhaps unable to perform 
the task of moving it. They will separate and bring up 
reinforcements of the community by the same means, 
till a sufficient number are collected to enable them to 





drag the caterpillar to their nest.—Once a Week. 
bE ee 

Lapres’ SPELLING A Hunprep Years Aco. — Mr, 
Murphy used to relate the following story of Sam. 
Foote, the heroines of which were the Ladies Cheere, 
Fielding and Hill, the last the wife of the celebrated 
Dr. Hill. He represented them as playing at ‘‘I love 
my love with a letter.” Lady Cheere began and said, 
“Tlove my love with an N, because he is a night. 
Lady Fielding followed with, ‘“‘ I love my love with a G, 
because he is a gustice’’ (justice); and ‘‘ I love my love 
with an F,”’ said Lady Hill,** because he is a fisishun.’ 

ocsatheaipeennentacillideidiaiiiandeedanieaiectale 

A Savine Ciavse.—Said an Irishman to a telegraph 
operator, ‘‘ Do you ever charge anything for the address 
in a message?” ‘* No,” replied the operator. ‘And 
do you charge for signing his name, sir?” said the 
customer. ‘No, sir.” ‘* Well, then, will ye plase 
send this? I just want my brother to know I am 
here,” handing him the following: ‘‘To John Me- 
Finn, at New York, (signed) Patrick McFinn.”’ It was 
sent as a tribute to Pat’s shrewdness. 





A PHRIEND pheeling phunnily phigurative phurnishes 
the phollowing: “ 4ty 4tunate 4esters 4tuitously 4tify- 
ing dlorn 4tresses, 4cibly 4bade 4ty 4midable 4cigners 
|4ming 4aging 4ces.’’ 








A WESTERN Paper says that an Arkansas rebel cav- 
| alry colonel mounts men by the following order: ‘“ Pre- 
| pare fer ter git onter yer creeters.” Second order— 

** Git.” 
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THE GENESEE FARMER FOR 1864. 
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Tue GENESEE FARMER, On its thirty-fourth birth-day, 
presents himself before you, kind reader, in an entire 
new dress. Thanks to the active influence of our | 
friends who voluntarily act as agents in getting sub- 
scribers, the prospects of the paper were never 80 
bright and promising as at the present time. 


ceipts for the volume of 1864 are to-day (December 22,) 


Our re- 


over six times as large as at the same time last year. | 

We are endeavoring to make the GENESEE FARMER 
of the best. Agricultural Journals in the United | 
States; and from the many expressions of approval we 
| 


encouraged to believe that our efforts are appreciated. 


We have a request to make of every reader of the | 
Try and get us at least ONE new sub- 

serwer. > 
| 


Furthermore, if there is no one acting as agent in; 





one 


have recently received from intelligent farmers, we are 


GENESEE FARMER: 


your neighborhood, and you can not find time to act as 





agent yourself, will you induce some young man to do 
s0? One of the best and most successful agents we 
have is a young man not over seventeen years of age. 

We would call the attention of all our friends to the 
liberal Premiums offered to those who get subscribers. 
We are determined, if possible, to more than double the 
circulation of the GENESEE FARMER the present year. 
If our friends will take hold at this time, thte thing will 
be done. 





———- © +> o 
“Who Can Compete for the Cash Prizes?" 


EverypBopy. You can compete, and you stand just as 





good a chance of taking the highest prize as anyone 
The prizes will be awarded and paid to those who 
If you raise a 


else. 
get the greatest number of subscribers. | 
larger club than anyone else, you will receive the high- 
If you fail to get the largest list, you 
If you do not 


est prize of $50. 
may take the next highest prize of $30. 
succeed in taking this, you may take the $20 prize; and 
s0 On. 
any of the Cash Prizes, you will receive a “‘ Specific 
Premium” according to the number of subscribers you 
send. If you get thirty subscribers, you will receive, 
free of expense, a set of the bound volumes of the 


If you should be so unfortunate as not to take 


| 


GENESEE FarMeER for the last five years, together with 
a free copy of the Farmer and Ruka Annvat for 1864. 
0 << 0 

Club the Bural Annual with the Farmer, 


Every reader of the Genesee FARMER should havea 
copy of the RuRAL AnnvAL for 1864. 
prepaid with 











In clubs of six | 
and upwards it is sent the GENESEE | 
Farmer for fifteen cents. We hope all our agents will | 

! 


club it with the Farmar. } 





——. 


Is the Genesee Farmer the Oldest Agriculty 
Paper in America ? 


A SUFFICENT answer to the page of special pleading 


in the last Genesee Farmer, to prove that that Paper ig 
the ‘‘oldest agricultural journal in America,” may p, 
found in the fact that the original publishers of that jour 


nal did not el 


tim that it was a continuation of our old 
GENESEE FARMER. (€) 

The first and second volumes for 1840 and 1841, of 
the ** New Genesee Farmer,” of which Mr. Harris’ paper 
is a continuation, are before us, and they are numbered 
“Voll” and “ Vol. II,’ showing conclusive ly that itg 
proprietors and editors regarded the ** New Genesos 
Farmer in accordané with its title, as wholly a “ ney 
and separate concern, and not as a continuation of oyy 
Genesee Farmer. (d) 

Not having a complete file of that paper, we are yp. 
able to say when or by whom our nine years’ | 
were first added to the age of the “ New 
Farmer,”’ so as to make it appear to be the “ oldest ag. 
ricultural paper in America,” but it is our impression 
that it is only within a very few years past, and since 
the real circumstances of the case might be presumed 
to have escaped the memory of the public, that this 
claim has been so pertinaciously and groundlessly ad 
vanced. (c)—Country Gentleman, December 10. : 

This is all that the Country Gentleman has to say in 
reply to our statement of facls in the December num- 
This 


by the Country Gentleman, 


LO0TS 
G nhesee 





controversy was 
forced upon us and we 
copied all that it had to say upon the subject, and think 


ber of the Genesee Farmer. 





it should, in common fairness, have given our rey 
its charges. 

There are one or two points in the above paragraph 
to which we wish to reply: 

(a) If they made no such claim, it is very evident, as 
we endeavored to show in the last number of the Farmer, 
that they regarded it as a continuation of the old Gene 
see Farmer, and also that it was generally so regarded 
by the old correspondents of the paper, and by Mr 
Tucker himself ! 

(b) It was from these very volumes that our extracts 
were made, and which we think prove that the pub- 
lishers did not regard it as wholly a new and separate 
concern. 

(c) We have already given extracts from Vol. I and 
Vol. II, to show that the New Genesee Farmer was re- 
garded as a continuation of the old. The following 
extract is from Vol. III: 

“The character of the Genesee Farmer, both old and 
new, has been well known. * * The _ proprictors 
feel assured that the long-tried friends of the Genesee 
Farmer will not desert the paper.” 

The following is from Vol. V: : 


‘“‘The former friends of the paper will make such 
efforts to extend its circulation this winter [1843-4] as 
will leave no room to doubt their determination to sus- 
tain an agricultural paper in Western New York—the 
Genesee Country—which has become so extensively 
known abroad by means of its Genesee Farmer.” 

The following extract is from Vol. VI: 

‘* With this number will close the fifteenth volume of 
the old and new Genesee Farmer, and the sixth of the 
New Series.”’ 

The following extract is from Vol. VII: 

““Itis now some seventeen or eighteen years since 
the Genesee Farmer was first started; and twelve or 
thirteen since Judge Buel commenced the publication 
of the Cultivator, at Albany. Neither the /urmer nor 
Cultivator has reason to complain of a lack of patron- 
age,” &c. 

We need not continue these extracts. 





They certainly 
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——__ ——— 
show that the former publishers of the Genesee Farmer | 
regarded itas a continuation of the old Genesee Farmer 
established in 183l—aad this is the only point in dis-| , 
pute. 

We again ask, Did not Mr. Tucker himself regard the | 


New Genesee Furmer as a continuaticn of his paper? 
o+<>>e —- | ] 


The‘Rural Annual for 1864. does it discharge any matter 

| while travelling, but never disapears. 

young mare, four years old. 

Tue Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory is now | since the swelling began.—W. T., North Hamden, 


ready. Among its contents may be mentioned articles : 
On the Best Means of Enriching the Soil. 


On Swamp Muck, and the Best Methods of Compost- 


| 
j 


jng and applying it. 
On Manures, with a table showing their Relative Value. 


On Protection to Orchards. 


On the Connection between Roots and Leaves of Plaats. 
(A most valuable article, written expressly for the 


Rural An rual 
deners’ Monthly.) 

On Lime. 

On'the Culture of Roses in Pots. 

On the Effect of Cultivation on Plants, 

On the Best Climate for Sheep. 

On the Cultivation of Celery. 

On Gathering Fruit. 

On the Culture of Hops. 
written for the Rural Annual by T. 8. Harison, Esq., 


(A most valuable article, 


giving practical directions for starting and cultivating 


ahop vineyard. It is the best treatise on the subject 


yet published. ) 
On the Culture of Flax. (Written forthe Rural Annual 
by D. W. Ray.) 
On the Cultivation of Pears. (Written for the Rural 
Annual by F. W. Lay, of Monroe county, one of the 
rrowers in the United States. 


largest pear-gi 
On Fruit Culture in the West. (Written for the Rural 


Annual by D. 8. Scofield, of Illinois.) 
(Written for the 


On Picking and Marketing Fruit. 
A most valuable 


Rural Annual by E. N. Herendeen. 


article.) 
On the Cultivation of Strawberries near Boston. 
On the Best Way to Use Bones. 
On Planting Trees. 

With many other short articles of interest and value 
to every one engaged in the culture of the soil. 

Price only 25 cents. It will be sent prepaid by return 
mail on receipt of the price. Address JosEPH HARRIS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

—_—_—__ <> e—_—__——_- 


To Our Canada Friends. 

Tur GENESEE FARMER has a large circulation among 
the intelligent farmers of Canada West. We trust that 
such will always te the case. Owing to the high pre- 
mium on Canada money, we shall prepay the American 


postage without extra charge. If United States money 


is sent, 12 cents must be added to each subscription to 
pay the American postage. A large proportion of our 
Cash Prizes have vsually been taken by our Canadian 


agents. Jf our agents who compete for these prizes 


* THE GENESEE 


}me what will cure am 


crowded out this month. 
receive inquiries on subjects of general interest, and 


fnture, 


FARMER. 35 
Inquiries and Answers. 

“Tue Horse aNnD His Diseases.” (A Substriber, 

Jawn Mills, C. W.)}—We can send you this book by 


mail on receipt of one dollar. 


A 8wELLED Lrg.—Will some of your readers inform 
are that has got a swelled hind 
It received no injury, neither 
The swelling falls some 
She is a likely 
It is some four months 








eg from the hoof up? 


° > > <+<a>re 
SEVERAL INQuIRies, some of them in type, are 
We are always pleased to 


shall endeavor to attend to them more promptly in 


— o<a>e ~ 
Ovr friends tell us that the RuraL Annvat for 1864 


is the best number yet issued, and our orders for it 


by T as Meet edi 4 2G. } re 
y Thomas Meehan, Editor of the Gar-| were never so large as at this time. 


°©<~a>>re - 
THERE has been few if any material change in prices 
since last month, and we therefore omit our usual mar- 


ket report. 
- © <<p>e — 


Tue PostaGE on the GENESEE FARMER, when sent in 


clubs to one address, is only four cents a year. 
°  ______ «<<>> 
Special Notices. 


The Best Literature 


BY THE 


{@~ BEST AMERICAN. WRITERS _23 





The new volume begins with the January number, and“con- 

tains 

FEATURES OF A PECULIAR INTEREST. 

(22 For full particulars see another column of this paper. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishes, Boston, Mass, 


- ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Few short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Gengske Farmer at twenty-five 
cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance, 
S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., ‘ 

No. 37 Park Row, New York, and 6 State street, Boston, are our 
Agents for the Gentsre Farmer in those cities, and are author- 
ized to take advertisements and subscriptions for us at our 


lowest rates. 


THE GENESEE FARMER: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
Published at Rochester, N. ¥., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS. . 
| Terms—InvartaB_y in Apvance—Seventy-five cents a year; 


| 
| gix copies for Three Dollars, (only fifty cents each.) 
Postmasters apd all Friends of Rural Improvement are re- 
spectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
The address of papers can be changed at any time. 
Owing to the premium on Canada money, we prepay the 
American postage on all papers sent to Canada without extra 
If American 





charge, when Canada money or stamps are sent, 
money is sent, 12 cents must be added to each subscription, 
Subscription money may bg sent at our risk. Acdress 





send us Canada money, we shall pay them the prizes in 


Canada money. 


JOSEPH HARBIS, Rochester, N, Y. 
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| 
A NEGLECTED Coven, Cop, AN Irrrratep | 


BROWN’S Jo 
or Sore Turoat, if allowed to prog <TeSS, | 
BRONCHIAL results in serious Pulmonary Bronchial and 


Asthmatic Diseases, oftentimes incurable 

TROCHES | Buows's BroncutaL Trocnes reach di- 
rectly the affected parts, and give almost 
immediate relief. For Broncurirtis, Astama, 


FOR 
CatTarru, and Consumptive Covens, the | 
COUCHS Troches are useful. Pusiic Speakers and | 
Sinecers should have the Troches to clear | 
AND and strengthen the Voice. Muiuirary Or- | 
FICERS and SoLprers who overtax the voice 
COLDS. and are exposed to sudden changes, should 


use them. Obtain only the genwine. 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches” having proved their efficacy by a 
test of many years, are highly recommended and prescribed by 
Physicians and Surgeons in the Army, and have received testi- | 
monials from many eminent men. ° 
Sold by all Druggist and Dealers in Medicine in the United | 
States and most Foreign Countries at 25 cents per box. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


These Lozengers are prepared from a highly esteemed recipe 
for alleviating Broncntat Arrretions, Astima, Hoarsness, 
Coveus, Cops, and Irrifation or soreness of the Throat. 


Public Speakers and Vocalists 
Will find them beneficial in clearing the voice before speaking or 
singing, and relieving the throat after any unusual exertion of | 
the vocal organs, having a peculiar adaptation to affections | 
which disturb the organs of speech. 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


“Thave never changed wy mind respec ting them from the 
fir st, ence pting to think 4 yet better of that which I began think- 
ing well of.” Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer. 

“ The Troches are a staff of life to me.” 

Prof. Epwaxp Norru, 
Press. Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

“ For Throat Troubles they are a specific.” 

. P. WILi. 

“ Too favorably known to need comme ndation® 

Hon. Cuar.es A. PHetrs, 
Press. Mass. Senate, 

“ Contain no Opium nor anything injurious.” 

Dr. A. A. Haves, Chemist, Boston, 

“ An elegant combination for ¢ ct 
. G. F. Bieztow, Boston. 


“IT recommend their use to Publie Speak ig 
Rev. E. H. Cuapr, 


* Most salutary ves Bronchitis.” 
Rey. 8. Sze1arrrep, Morristown, Ohio. 


“ Very beneficial when suffering, fr om Colds.” 
Rey. 8. J. P. Anperson, St. Louis 


“ Almost instant relief in the distr essing labor of breathi ng 


peculiar to Asthma.” 
Rev. A. @ Eaetieston, New York. 


“ They have suited my case exactly, relieving my throat so 


that I could sing with ease.” . DUCHARME, 
Chorister French Parish Church, Montreal. 


As there are imitations, be sure to opTAIN the genuine, 


Sore Throat, 
Cough. . 
Cold. 


And similar ftroubles, if suffered to progress, result in serious 
Pulmonary, Bronchial and Asthmatic affections, oftentimes in- 


curable. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


are compounded so as to reach directly the seat of the disease 
and give almost instant relief. 


“A Slight Cold,” Coughs, 
Few are aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“stigut coLp” in its first stage; that which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected soon attacks the 


lungs. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


es sure and almost immediate relief. Military Officers and 
sldiers should have them, as they can be carried in the pocket 
janit 





and taken as occasion requires. 


-SAPONIFIER, 


OR CONCENTRATED [hp 


W AR rakes high prices; Saponifier helps to reduce them, It 
makes Soap for Four cents a pound by us ing your kitchen 


grease, 


te" CAUTION! As spurious Lyes are 
careful and only buy the Patented 
cans, all others being Countertfeits, 


offered also, be 
article put up in Iron 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 00., 
Philadelphia—No, 127 Walnut Street, 


ja Pittsburg—Pite Street and Duquesne Way, & 
NEW BLVSTRATED CATALOCUE, 


ROCHESTER! ‘CENTRAL NURSERIBS, 


AND 





SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 
ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT, 


CREAT INDUCEMENTS 


To (itizens, Farmers, Orchardists, and all Tree 
Planters, 


UST ISSUED—A New Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of 
° Rochester Central Nurseries, which should be consulted by 
every one wishing to purchase 
Fruit or Ornamental Trees, Vines, Shrubbery, &e, 

Parties sending for our Catalogue and signifying a desire to 
purchase, either in large or small quantities, will be suz plied 
with SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE. By these terms it will be 
seen that it is greatly to the interest of purchasers to order di- 
rectly from our Nursery, instead of obtaining them by the agency 
of other parties, . 

Ist. By this method yon will obtain your trees cheaper. 

2d. There will be less risk in obtaining, the varieties you 
order. 

The New Illustrated Catalogue contains a gre at amount of in- 
formation on the Fruits, Trees and Flowers—their 
description and qualities, proper modes of transplanting, training 
and cultivation. Inclose a two-cent stamp for _ payment of 
postage. Address C. W. SEELYE, 

janit Rochester Central Nurseries, Roc chester, N. Y. 


INK. INK. INK. 
TURNER'S 
COMMERCIAL INK, 


i Manufactured at Rochester, N. Y. 





subjects of 











r, 








fror SALE (RETAIL) BY ALL STATIONERS, GROCERS, 40. 





7 HOLESALE ORDERS carefully packed in boxes and for- 
warded without delay to any part of the country. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 
Further particulars can be obtained by addressing 
JOHN TURNER, Rochester, N. Y. 
eo Office on Buffalo street, oP posite Arcade, oc'63-tf 








CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREICN 
\ RAPE VINES.—Lenx & Co. offer for sale a large stock of 
¥ Native and Foreign Grape Vines, including all the rarest 
and most valuable varieties. Send for a Price List. Address 
LENK & CO.. 

_nov'63-tf ‘Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo, Ohio. _ 
| he er oR SEE DS—Del: awaré Grape Vines, Flowering Plants, 
&c., in variety, sent by mail. Catalogues gratis. Address 

jan4t 3B LUM, Sandusky, Ohio, 
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Premium Farm Crist Mills. 





ESE UNRIVALED PORTABLE GRAIN MILLS HAVE 
for many years been in constant use, by Farmers, Stock 
Feeders and others throughout the United States, South America, 


Gaba, Texas, California, Canada, &c., which facts prove conclu- | 


sively that our Mill, for simplicity, durability and effectiveness 
has no superior. These Mills are ad upted to one or two-horse 
railway power, or two or four-horse lever power, steam or 
water power, and will grind Corn, Rye, Oats, Wheat, Xc., fine or 
course, as may be desired, from 5 to 20 bushels per hour, accord- 
ing to degree of fineness required and power applied. 

We also manufacture Reapers and Mowers, Horse-Powers and 
Threshers, Circular Saw Mills, Clover Seed Gatherers, Lawn 
Mowers, Feed Cutters, Corn Shellers, and every variety of ap- 
proved Agricultural Implements. 

g@ Send for DeScriptive Circular, and address 

WM. L. BOYER & BRO, 
jan : Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUY THE BEST 
THRESHING MACHINE 
The Railway Horse-Power Awarded 

FIRST PREMIUM 


At the New York State Fairs of 1860 and 1862, 
OHIO STATE FAIR 1863, 


As it also has at every State and County Fair at which the 
Proprietors have exhibited it in competition with others, 
running with low elevation and slow travel of team. 


COMBINED THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 


Threshers, Separators, Wood Saws, &c. 
All of the best in market. The 
THRESHER AND CLEANER 


Also received the First Premivm at the Ohio State Fair, 1863, 
runs easy, separates the grain clean from the straw, cleans quite 
equal to the best of Fanning Mills, leaving the grain fit for mill 
or marke t. 

(@ For Price and description send for Circulars, and satisfy 
yourself before purchasing. Address 

R. & M. HARDER, 
Cobleskill, Schoharie county, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT. 
O75 A MONTH.—Agents wanted to sell Sewing Machines. 
€ (® We will give a commission on all Machines sold, or 
mploy agents who will work for the above wages and all ex- 
penses paid. For particulars address 
janit 0. RUGGLES & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHREE 
} Y THE AUBURN PUBLISHING CO. for the Latest, Cheap- 
estand Best History of the Rebellion and other 
Popular Works, Good men are sure of $150 per month if they 
apply soon to E. G. STORK, 
jan2¢ Aubura, N. Y. 











jan2t 





CATTLE, 
HORSES, SHEEP ANDSWINE. 


FROM MY HERDS AND STOCK OF 


SHORT HORNS, 


DEVONSANDAYRSHIRES, 
THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES. 


SOUTH DOWN & SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


AND 
Essex Swine, 


Carefully selected and mostly from recent importations, I will 
sell a few choice animals. For particulars address 
dec’63eomtf } A. B. CONGER, 
Waldberg, near Haverstraw, N. ¥. 


| PURE-BRED & FANCY STOCK FOR SALE. 


Oe acer MERINO BUCKS—From #225 to 8500 each. 
kh Spanish Merino Ewes, from $25 to $200. 
Yorkshire Pigs at 6 weeks old, $14 per pair. 
White-Faced Black Spanish, $4 per pair, $6 pertrio. White 
Dorkins, $4 per pair, $6 per trio. White-Legged Earl Derby 
Games, $4 per pair, $6 per trio. Champion Clipper Games, $4 
| per pair, $6 per trio. Black-Breasted Red Games, $4 per pair, $6 

per trio. Malacca Games, $4 per pair, $6 per trio. Silver-Laced 
| Sebright Bantams, $5 per pair, $7 per trio. Black Polands, $3 
| per pair, $4 per trio, Silver Polands, $3 per pair, $4 per trio. 
| Silver Hamburg, or Balton Grays, $3,per pair, $4 per trio.— 

Dominiques, $3 per pair, $4 per trio. eaten Pootra, $4 per 
pair, $5 per trio. Bronze Turkeys, $4 to $6 per pair, (according 
to size.) African or Hong Kong Geese, $6 p@ pair. White 
Aylesbury Ducks, $3 per pair. Rouen. Ducks, $3 per pair. White 
Fan-Tail Shaker Pigeons, $3 per pair. Jacobine, or Ruff Neck, 
#3 per pair. Trumpeters, €3 per pair. Poughters, $3 per pair. 
Stars, $3 per pair. All orders should be accompanied with the 
amount in Cash or Draft, with full particulars as to what route te 
send them by. Direct all letters to 

janit E. N. BISSELL, Shoreham, Vt. 


Spring Garden Seeds. 








J. M THORBURN & CO., 
1S John Street, New York, 
Take pleasure in announcing their 
ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


or 
Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds 
FOR 
1864. 


MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS, 


To the Seed Trade. 
WHOLESALE PRICES of Seeds for the month of January, 
1864, are now fixed. 
TRADE LISTS on application. 
J. M. THORPURN & CO., 
15 John street, N. Y. * 


$80 PER IMONTH! ? 
GENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN.—It is something 
e . new and of real value. 
ge For particulars address, with > 
janit J. 8. PARDEE, Binghampton, N. Y. 


CRAY DORKINS, BRONZE TURKEYS, 
ND CAYUGA BLACK DUCKS—For sale by the subseri- 
L ber. JOHN R. PAGE, 
dec3t . Sennett, N. 3 
BEAUTIFUL POCKET MICROSCOPE— 
LA Magnifying 500 times for 30 cents. Five of different pow- 
ers for $1.00. Maen Free. Address 
nov3t F. H. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, — 





janTt 








rT\WENTY-SEVEN ACRES OF STRAWBERRIES.—Extra 
} planfs for sale in the spring at the Lowest figures. Send 
for ny Price List. A. M. PURDY, 
janit South Bend, Indiana, 
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,PRCOSPECTUS FOR (S64. 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 
IS A RELIGOUS AND SECULAR 
NEWSPAPER, 

The Largest the World. 
PUBLISHED ON A DOUBLE SHEET, SO AS TO BE EASILY 
SEPARATED INTO 
TWO DISTINCT PAPERS. 


In Religion it is free from sectarianism, and gives a full, fair 
and impartial report every week of matters of general interest 


in 


in All Christian Denominations. 
In Politics it is entirely free from party relations or affinities, 
discussing great principles with freedom and candor, and giving 
the fullest and latest intelligence of ail the movements of the 


day. 
it Supports the Covernment 
AND ZEAL, IN ITS EFFORTS TO 


REBELLION 


WITH VIGOR, F 


CRUSH THE 


IDELITY 

















and restore the Union and preserve the Constitation. It criti 
cises with freedom whatever Measures are D viapted to th 
complis! ment of these ends; but its steady purpose, fr 
beginning of the war, has been, and will be, to uphold the | 

and strengthen the heart of the Government, while it puts 

its er s to protect us against the most unholy rebellion that 
ever disturbed the peace of any country. 


‘he New is the most complete Family News- 


pape cr 


YORK OBSERVER 


. IN THE WORLD 


irtments 5 


In the 

In the 

In the extent 

In the numb: 
umins. 


variety of its D 
its Intormation; 
rr pondence > 


isted in its Editoral 


Tulliess Ol 
ot 1s 4 


r of minds enl and other col- 


In the amount of money expended in procuring materials to 
enrich and adorn its pages; 

In the healthful, religious, conservative genial tone that per 
vades the paper; 

Y , t ! hi rear) + 

nits s 5 of anec e, blog! hy, poetry, s¢ 


r wee 


ure, it will strive to exceed every o 


general literat 
newspaper, 


Fgr each NEW SUBSCRIBER under FIVE in number, 50 
cents. 

For FIVE OR MORE NEW SUBSCRIBERS, sent at one 
time, we will give $1.00 for each. 


paper sent fre uddress. 


TERMS, 


$3.00 after 


Specimen evpies of th e to any 


$2.50 in advance three months; $3.50 after six 


months. Address 
SIDNEY E, MORSE, Jr., & CO., 


37 Park Row, New York. 


janit 


PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS, _ 
FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


and the Public, will member that there is no 
other Gift which compares with the CRAIG ii- 
CROSCOPE and MOUNTED OBJECTS, 
being an endless source of amusement and instrue- 
tic Over 200 dozen Microscopes and 700 dozen ob 
s have been sold within a year by the n 
Agent This Microscope, in brass, 
postag w $2.25; or with six be aut iful mount- 
ed objects for ; or with twenty oo objec ts for $5. 
In hard rubber, for nts in addition to the abov 

wrices. A iberal discount Sodio tue. 





BC eg LLEI 





please re 





Boston 
be 1 
aione, is mailed, 


e paid, fo 









DO ce 


Address 


je63-ly _HE NRY CRAIG, 152 Center street, New York. 
,@ gor pe ee 4 ° 
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,, » Oo = > 
or 2 Supsc 
‘or 8 St 


For 4 Sunscriper 


"m™ 
Those 


= Sewing Machi 





few responsible 


Leer ATN, Gen r 


We 


tities, warr: 






bones ¢ 


general ass 


[ FROM THE LIST OF] 
PREMIUMS OFFERED 
For Obtaining Subscribers 


TO 


METHODIS? 


114 Nassau Street, N. Y, 
PRICE, 82 A YEAR. 
innnincloage R. LPH ic 


Suuscriper, at $2.a Ten 


} 
sp, pr Sv nts, 
clasp, price cents, 


ALBt 


Picture A 


Mis, 


11m, Muslin, ong 





RIBERS, at 3 
clasp, price 
BSCRIBERS 
more 


one 
> Album, Pr Deh 
Album, Frene) 
morocco, two 
SERS, at F 
co, two cl 


5 Susser 





» Album, Turkey mp. 





6 Supscrimers, at 


rocco, two cli 


Album, Turkey mo 
6 Supscripers, at #: » Al 


um, French mo. 
rocco, two ¢ . 








2 7 SuBscripers, at $2,a Fifty Picture Album, Turkey mp. 
rocco, two clasps, price 44.50. ’ 
ps, | ; 
§ Supscoripers, at $2,a Fifty Picture Album, Turkey mp. 
rocco, two « lasps, I ‘ ), : 
9 Supscetbers, at $2, a Fifty Picture Album, Turkey mo 
rocco, two clasps pric ( - 


OBLonG Quarto. Two Portraits on A Pace 
10 SUBSCRIBERS. 
key, twoe 


marked th 


at $2 each. a Sixty Picture 
lasps, price $7. 


lf 


nt by mai 
Musical Inst 


“1, For complete list see Meruop 


*) sel free, 


ines, 





iments, Books, &e., s 
; IsT. Specimen copies 
“THE PUBLISHER OF THE METHODIST, 

114 Nassau street, New York, 


The Original Howe Sewi ring Mis 












| YECENT and importa nt imy rovements havi been pnt to 
\ this Machine renders it now the mo pertect before the 
puon ind persons a dis } can “der " 
yuarantee of its prot np* and deliv an t \ ‘ 
to manage it » their entire satisfactic vo more breaking 
lles! o more missing stitches! No trouble in ny 
wment, however delicate or heavy, on the sa Machin ie! 
in cambrie, cloth or leather, No person sh think of pur- 
‘ r a Sewing Machine without first seeing this—the latest 


test triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing Me 


” Send for a Descriptive Catalo zue of styles and prices. A 


Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES 
$37 Broady . New York, 


al Agent for Monroe county, 117 Mair street, 


ster, N " 
AN. ° }V 








BONE DUS 
CHEAPEST AND BEST MANURE IN THE 
ORLD,”- Constant ly on hand, in da or small quan- 





it ,m from FRESH 
» houses Ss in Rochester, Price 

» to $20 per tun, so i finenes Orders & bin 
slicited. Address JOS! PH Th) 
ly 30x 2072, 1 


BLOOMINCTON NURSERY, ILL. 

ACRES APPLE TREE 3 ] 
) to $60 per 1000. Also, | 
rtment Ornamentals, 
lulips, with Hyacinths, Crocus, &c. Plant in 
mp for catalogue. F 


nted pure and o 
ered from the 








*k ever off 











nov't 





o E, WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons N ¥. tf | 


oct4t 


+ he 


ce 


( Fak 


TILE MACHINE. 
BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA. Send for 
taining description. 
iB-ly Waterloo, 


AYRSHIRES FOR SALE. 
TWO-YEAR OLD AND BULL CALF. 
H. 8. COLLINS 


Collinsville, Conn, 


a Cireular 
A. La TOURETTE, 
N. Y. 


Pedigree 


Album, Tur. ° 








ST. 


, 
muslin, one 
nm, muslin 


im, French 


1m, Frene) 
‘urkey mp. 
urkey mo. 
rench mo. 
irkey mp. 
irkey mo. 


irke 'y Mo- 
um, Tur. 


&e., are 


D copies 


T, 
YX ork, 
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LITERARY JOURNALS 


America and Europe praise the 


~ ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


As the best American magazine ever published. 
gstional in tone, 
The best Americ 
er year, postage 
A apecimen copy 
age. Address 


an werétgre contribute regularly. —Terms—$3 
by t ublishers. Liber: il reduction to clubs. 
sent qratiee n receipt of four cents for post- 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
135 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


timonials of approval from the American 
It continues to 





Has elicited stronger tes D 

ess than any other magazine ever published. 
publish 
The Best Essays, 

The Best Stories, 
The Best Poems, 

Which American talent can furnish. Send for a circular with 
aitic al opiniy ns. Sp ecimen Number sent gratis on rece ipt of 
four cents for posta ® 

Subscription price $3 3 a year, postage paid by the publishers. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, 

St. Boston, Mass, 


No. 185 Washington § 


NO MACAZINE 


Newsers among its contributors such eminent names as those 


constituting the regular staff of writers for the 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


The Best American Writers 
Contribute reg HAWTHORNE, Emerson, Lone- 
rettow, LOWELL, and other distinguished 
writers, are repres ent d in its columns. A specimen number 
sent gratia on receipt of four cents Sor postage. Terms—$3.00 
a year, postage paid by the publish rs, Liberal reduction to clubs. 
Address TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
135 Washington St., Bostun, Mass, 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Contains each year more than 
Fifteon Hundred Pages 
of the best literature that the best American Writers can furnish. 
This great amount of 
te” Interesting and Instructive Reading 2) 
is furnished at the low price of Taree DoLiars a year, postage 
= by the publishers, Liberal reduction to clubs. Single num- 
2 cents. 
Send four cents for postage, and get a specimen (gratis) of the 


Attantic Montuty. Address 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
135 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


rularly to its pages. 
Houmes, Wuirtier, 


For Four Cents 


> py postage, the publishers will send you a specimen number 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


The Owny Macazrne in America to which Henry W. LoneGret- 

Low, NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Ratepn Watpo Emergon, OLIVER 
Wespeut Houmes, Joun GreenLeaAF Wuittrer, JAMES RvusseLL 
LoweLL, Louis AG assiz, and many other distinguished American 
writers are regular contributors. Terms $3.00 a year, 25 cents a 
number, postage paid. Liberal reduction to clubs, Address 
r TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 

185 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





janit 


It is thoroughly | 
and its literary character is the highest possible. | signed, as Agents for the Sale of the Bonds. will con- 





THE GENESEE 5 cinamsemenres 39 


U8 508 


The Secretary of the Treasury has not yet given 
notice of any intention to withdraw this popular Loan from Sale» 
at Par, and until after ten ds 1ys’ notice has been given, the under- 


tinue to supply the public. 

The whole amount of the Loan authorized is Five Hundred 
Millions of Dollars. NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN ALREADY SUBSCRIBED FOR AND PAID 
INTO THE TREASURY, mostly within the last seven months, 
The large demand from abroad, and the rapidly increasing home 
demand for u8@/as the basis of circulation by National Banking 
Associations, now organizing in all parts of the country, will, in 
a very short period, absorb the balance. Sales have lately ranged 
from ten to fifteen millions weekly, frequently exceeding three 
miliions daily, and as it is well known that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has ample and unfailing resources in the Duties and 
Imports and Internal Revenues, and in the issue of the Interest 
Bearing Legal Tender Treasury Notes, it is almost a certainty 
that he will not find it necessary, for a long time to come, to seek 
a market for any other long or permanent Loans, the INTEREST 
AND PRINCIPAL OF WHICH ARE PAYABLE IN GOLD. 

Prudence and self-interest must force the minds of those con- 
templating the formation of National Banking Associations, as 
money on their hands, to 
no time in subscrib- 
ing to this most popular Loan. beyond their 
to a handsome premium, as was the result 
Loan, when it was all sold and could no 


well as the minds of all who have idle 
the prompt conclusion that they should lose 
It will soon be 
reach, and advance 
with the “Seven-Thirty” 
longer be subscribed for at par. 

IT IS A SIX PER CENT. LOAN, THE INTEREST AND 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE IN COIN, THUS YIELDING OVER 
NINE PER CENT. PER ANNUM at the present rate of pre- 
mium on coin. 

The Government requires all duties on Imports to be paid in 
Coin; these duties have for a long time past amounted to over a 


Quarter of a Million of Dollars Daily, 
a sum nearly three times greater than that required in the pay- 
ment of the interest on all the 5-20's and other permanent Loans, 
So that it is hoped that the surplus Coin in the Treasury, at no 
distant day, will enable the United States to resume specie pay- 
ments upon all liabilities. 

The Loan is called 5-20 from the fact that while the Bonds may 
run for 20 years, yet the Government has a right to pay them o 
in Gold, at par, at any time after 5 years. 

THE INTEREST IS PAID HALF-YEARLY, viz: 
first days of November and May. 

Subscribers can have Coupon Bonds, which are payable to 
bearer, and are $50, $100, $500 and $1000; or Registered Bonds 
of same denominations, and in addition, $5000 and $10,000, For 
Banking =r and for investments of Trust-monies, the 
Registered Bonds are preferable. 

These 5-20's can not be taxed by States, Cities, Towns or Coun- 
ties, and the Government tax on, them is only one and a half per 
cent. on the amount of income, when the income of the holder 
exceeds six hundred dollars per annum; all other investments, 
such as income from Mortgages, Railroad Stock and Bonds, &c., 
must pay from three to five per cent. tax on the income, 

BANKS AND BANKERS throughout the country will con- 
tinue to dispose of the Bonds; and all orders sent to us direct by 
mail, or otherwise, will be p= “yp attended to. 

The inconvenience of a few days delay in the delivery of the 
Bonds is at times unavoidable, the demand being so great; but as 
interest commences from the day of subscription, no loss is occa- 
sioned, and every effort is beimg made to deliver the Bondsas 
promptly as possible. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
All Classes of Government Securities 


AND 


U. 8. 5-20 LOAN AGENTS, 


38 Wall St., New York. 


DEPOSITS AND BANKERS ACCOUNTS received on 


favorable terms. 


STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, Bought and Sold strictly 
on Commission for Cash. janit 


on the 





































































THE GENESEE FARMER. 





| THE PERSON sending us the tira GU 
THE 27 Oe oO nding us the third highey 


’ bs] ‘ ] Se T > ” 
as number (as above,) we will send Twenty Downigy 


GENESEE FARMER |" 


~—TO THE PERSON sending us the four 
FOR 1864, 1; on ee 


number (as above) we will send F 








highes 


IFTEEN Dowty 
-é6@ = 


A GREAT PREMIUM LIST? ley qom™ IE PERSON sending us the J highed mum 


r (as above,) we will send Ten Douuars in cash 


—— 260 


COMPETITION OPEN TO ALL! (2 5 —TO THE PERSON sending us the sixth highest numbe 


above,) we will send-Five Do.iars in ¢; 








—?ee . 
ty 4—TO THE PERSON sending us the seventh highest num, 
Tue terms of the Genrsze Farmer for 1864 aret e ber (as above,) we will send Four Douzars in cash, 


scribers, 75 Cemtsa year; in Clubs of Six and upwards, only 
50 Cents a year. ta Q—TO THE PERSON sending us the eighth highest num. 
ber (as above,) we will send Taree oi.ars in cash, 


4), 





We believe our friends who act as Agents for the GENESEE 
Faxmesr do so from a love of the cause. But with a view to in- 





} 


. . Clubs are not required tobe at one post-office. or sen 
duce them to make a special effort to increase our Subscri _— 7 ow a at one post-<« » Or Sent to one 





lréss. Wes he papers wher the mbers of 
List for 1864, we offer the following : ‘ ae the pay wherever the members of the ib 
lesire. It is not necessary th t the club sl uld be sent ina at 
LIBERAL SPECIFIC PREMIUMS: one time, Names can be added at any time, and all that are sen} 
1. To every person sending us sia subscribers, at 50 cents | ™ before the 15th of March will be counted in. Send on the 


~ ith } y ry © z ¢ h he . 7 
oe : Senta 1 r +} mes with e mone i ast as are obtalnet 
each, ($3.00) we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of the | ™ ith the money as fast as they ar : 


Rural Anyual for 1864, | (= In sending money, if of large amount, it is better to pm 


2. To every person sending us eight, at 50 cents each ($4.00,) | cure a lraft on New York, made payable to our order: but small 
we will send. prepaid by return mail, a copy of Miner's Domestic | 81ms may be sent in bills. If the papers do not e 
Poultry Book. days, write again, so that, if the letter has miscarried, the maties 
may be investigated. On these conditions money may be sent at 





> in a few 


8. To every person sending us ten subscribers at our lowest | our risk. Address 


club rates of 50 cents each ($5.00,) we will send a copy of 2 rd | JOSEPH HARE 





















gers’ Scientific Agricniture, or, if preferred, a copy of the Gene- | Publisher and Proprietor of the Genesce Farmer 
see Farmer for 1564, and also a copy of the Rural Annual for | January 1, 1864, Rochester, N. ¥, 
1864, prepaid by mail. } 
To every person sending us ¢zce/ve subscribers at 50 cents . ee J 2 liane 

4. vy! i ie CONTENTS OF THES NUMBER, 
each ($6.00) we will send prepaid by mail a copy of Emerson & 2 
Flint s new book, The Manual of Agriculture. Wa lks and Talks on the with the 

5. To every person sending us sixteen subscribers at 50 cents Ro 1 be ileave d y i c. Se a 

. . » — . » ! . 18 

each ($8.00,) we will send, prepaid by mail, One Dollar Package | _ tato, 8 


v Flower or J egetable Seeds of the choicest varieties, Also, a I 
copy of the Farmer and Rural Annual for 1864. 


cents each (#9.00,) we wills nd prepai id | by mail a copy of Every- {Pe 
body's Lawyer, or The Horse and his Diseases; and also a free s - st Culture in the ee 
ern States, . g 


copy of the Farmer and Rural Annual for 1564. 








Sorghum at the West,...... 16 
7. To every person sending us tecenty subscribers at 50 cents | Prize Tu rnip Crops,... 16 ers, ) 
‘ ; y 8 at oY cents | Prize Turnip Crops,........ 3 
each ($10.00,) we will send prepaid by mail a copy of Zhe Horse | Potato Mona’s Pride,...... - 16 s 23 
and his Diseases, Rodger’s Scientific Agriculture, and Miner's | We ms ~ Ash . 7 ’ 3 
q ? . > -/ > meafarra aa af Mrar . SATINKALE OF 2 . 4 | Shearing Siecp,...... 2 
Domestic Poultry Book! (If preferred, a copy of Everybody's Ag. Implements at a ‘the We: 17 | fup-dres ssing Mc ulows, 3 








Lawyer will be sent in place of The Horse and his Diseases.) dinctoariaied 
HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


F : What Shall we do with It? 
cents each ($12.00), we will send the entire set of the the Rural 7 - Phila > with It 


Annual and Horticultural Directory for eight years, hand- ; Gas Tar for I 


8. To every person sending us teventy-four subscribers at 50 





al Notes, ween 





rying Everlasting Flowers, % 
rti ! 2 
i 








somely bound in two volumes, and also afree copy of the Farmer | Infusoria and Germination,. 24 |;Keeping Bouquets Under 
and Rural Annual for 1864. The Lady Apple, . tense enes 24) Glass, ... + 2n0 vinnie 23 
rhe Giant of Battles Rose,. 45 he Ornament ation of Cem- 
9. To every person sending us thirty subscribers at 50 cents Western New York Apples, +: éteries, .2 
each ($15.00,) we will send prepaid by mail or express a set of the | Indiana Pomological Society, 26 | Pronunciation of Gladiolus, 9 


Genesee Farmer for 1858-9-60-61 and 62, handsomely bound in 


‘ . . ‘ EDITOR'S TABLE. 
five volumes, together with a free copy of the Farmer and 





c hg ge oaom The Genesee Farmer for "64, 34 the Farmer, ..........29 3 
Rural Annual for 1864. “Who Can Compete for the : esee Farmer the 
Cash Premiums,” ........ 34 | 1 ericultural Paper 

CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZES! Club the Rural Annual with | in America Pes 


To create a little emulation among our Agents, as well as to 
pay them as liberally as possible for their efforts in our behalf, we Reush or Shanty leo Mouse 29 | Pla Doubl s s 
offer the following CASH PRIZES to those who get up the largest | ae Nideds ‘Abou Greek. ‘ 20 loo of ~osapg Wall Board 99 
clubs in any part of the United States or Canada: — 5 Sima Wallor Board I The Gin nt sof B attles Rose,. 2% 
| Ce- ouse 
] 
| 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


50a. THE PERSON sending us thehighestnumber| = °° °°°**"* 
of subscribers before the 15th fof March, 1864, at our | Ladies’ Department,..., 80, 81 | Slechilencons 
lowest elub rates of 50 cents each, we will send Firry Dotiars | Youth’s Department, ..... . 82 a 


in cash. _—_— ——_——— _—_—— 
3 —TO THE PERSON sending us the second highest | = ADEL P - A—Is ~ 4 hasty st Hardy Rasp »berr Y. 

- FREN( Ss an ss ri os a 
eve number (as above,) we will send Turrty Doiiars in | Strawbe — ine aeendien mer LL's PRrouirio most vi plaakie 


| jan3t WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminsop, N. J. 
j 








